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THE COW COUNTRY IN TRANSITION * 


By Epwarp Everett Date 


Rivalries serve to explain many things in history. The rivalry 
between Athens and Sparta, Rome and Carthage, and England 
and Spain are all familiar Old World examples, while that be- 
tween North and South, the industrial East and ihe agricultural 
West, and New York and Boston are equally familiar for the 
New. Similarly, rivalries have often existed not between cities, 
nations, or geographic regions, but between groups or certain 
social, economic, or racial orders within the same region. When 
the Anglo-American civilization struck the Spanish culture of 
the Southwest, when the English colonists came in contact with 
those of the French in Canada, or when the New England Puri- 
tans met and mingled with the German settlers of the Old North- 
west, a struggle ensued as to which racial element and which 
type of social order should prevail. 

Out of this mingling of two societies came first conflict and 
eventually a fusion producing a new order unlike either of the 
first two, but with some of the attributes of both. So developed a 
regional society, growing from two stems, which continued for 
generations and which still bears fruit of a hybrid variety show- 
ing certain characteristics of both parent stocks. 

If ‘‘it is a wise child that knows his own father,’’ so is it a 
wise society which knows both its own father and its own mother, 
or the two dominant roots from which it sprang. Obviously, these 
are often more than two in number, but perhaps in most cases 
two are so much more important than the others that they may 
logically be called the parents of the existing society. The father 
of the present social order in most of that part of the western 
prairie states settled within the last two generations was the 
wild, roaring ‘‘cow country’’ of earlier days, while the mother 
might be said to be the agricultural society of the homesteaders 


1 This paper was given as the presidential address before the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association in St. Louis, Missouri, April 29, 1937. 
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coming from the wooded, or partially wooded, crop-growing 
region of small farmers farther east. The story of their intro- 
duction to one another and the ripening of their acquaintance 
until ‘‘these twain became one flesh’’ is a story which, so far as 
the writer knows, has never been told with any detail. Yet it is a 
most significant story which, if the figure of speech may be con- 
tinued, proves conclusively the truth of Kipling’s famous state- 
ment that ‘‘the female of the species is more deadly than the 
male.’’ It indicates, too, that the bride did all the pursuing and 
having won her mate by strong arm methods, she eventually im- 
posed upon him and upon the family most of her own ideas and 
ideals. The wild, roistering days of his youth were left behind. 
He and his children in time joined the wife’s church, adopted 
her way of life and settled down as sober, respectable citizens. 
Only occasionally does the offspring show an outcropping of that 
paternal wildness which had made its father a bit notorious in 
earlier years. 

It is true that during the period of the honeymoon the groom 
made a more or less determined effort to induce his spouse to 
accept his guidance as to the conduct of their daily affairs of life, 
but in this he met with scant success. She was an obstinate and 
head-strong wench and he soon became impressed with the truth 
of the old rhyme: 


A wedding is the greatest place 
For folks to go and learn 

He thought that she was his’n 
But he found that he was her’n. 


This union was to bear fruit in the years following the Civil 
War when a vast stream of cattle flowed north out of Texas 
and spread over the central and northern plains, while agricul- 
tural settlement hesitated for a time at the eastern edge of the 
great prairies. Even a half decade after Appomatox the states 
and territories forming the second tier west of the Mississippi 
were comparatively thinly peopled. At that time their unsettled 
area included nearly all of the Dakotas, the western three- 

‘fourths of Nebraska, two-thirds of Kansas, virtually all of 
Indian Territory except for the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians 
in its eastern one-third, and the western two-thirds of Texas. 
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Much of this region was potentially valuable for the growing of 
crops and all of it, together with the broad expanse of more arid 
lands farther west, was wide open to occupation by cattle. With- 
in two decades after the close of the war the range cattle indus- 
try had spread over virtually all of this vast territory and had 
reached the point of its greatest extent and the height of its im- 
portance. 

So came into existence that vast pastoral empire commonly 
known as the ‘‘cow country’’ in which society had for its eco- 
nomic basis, cattle and the native pasturage upon which they fed. 
Like every pastoral society, it was mobile, with the people who 
composed it far less fixed as to abode than were the crop-grow- 
ing farmers farther east. True, some ranchmen owned in fee at 
least a part of the lands occupied by their herds and had built 
permanent homes where they lived with their families. Most of 
them, however, occupied temporary ranges upon the public do- 
main or on Indian reservations where their tenure was most 
precarious and uncertain. In such cases improvements were of 
flimsy and temporary construction, and the headquarters was 
merely the administrative center of their business. As conditions 
changed, these men would, in a few years, shift their operations 
and establish new headquarters, or in some cases remove all or a 
portion of their catile to new ranges quite remote from the 
original ranch. As for the cowboys who carried on the business, 
they seldom had any fixed abode which could properly be called 
a home. They occupied temporary line camps along the borders 
of a range. Here they might remain for only a few months after 
which they would be transferred to some other camp. They fol- 
lowed the round-up wagon in the spring or autumn, accompanied 
herds of cattle on the long drive up the trail, left one outfit after 
a few months or a few years to seek employment with another, 
and were in general a wandering and restless group seldom oc- 
cupying, for any considerable length of time, a fixed habitation. 

Since the cattle business requires comparatively few persons 
for its successful operation, the cow country was very thinly 
peopled and the society primitive and rough. The cowboy who 
is, however, often pictured either as a Sir Galahad or a wild 
semi-outlaw was as a matter of fact, neither the one nor the 
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other. He was in most cases a young man who worked hard, lived 
according to his code, and who maintained toward his employer 
or the brand an intense and whole-hearted loyalty. That some 
were wild and rough cannot be denied, but they were by no 
means as black as they have been painted, or as they at times 
saw fit to paint themselves. The average cow-puncher was a sane 
and reasonably sober individual who lived a lonely, but not 
unhappy life. In bad weather he might endure considerable hard- 
ship, but this was forgotten when the sun shone bright and warm 
and colorful wild flowers sprinkled the green prairie. He liked 
his work, was proud of his job, and like every man on horseback 
whether he be called knight, chevalier, Ritter, caballero, or cow 
hand felt himself distinctly superior to the man who walked. 

By the early eighties an enthusiasm for ranching on the great 
western plains, amounting almost to a craze, had swept over the 
United States and had extended even to Great Britain and the 
European continent. By this time, also, a curious kind of ‘‘ Amer- 
ican feudalism’’ had grown up in the Far West bearing certain 
similarities to the society of medieval Europe. The great ranch- 
man often occupied a range larger than was the territory 
claimed by many a petty German princeling. His riders were 
quite as numerous as were the knights and men-at-arms of some 
of the Old World barons. His brand, the X.I.T., the Pitchfork, 
Frying Pan, or Long X, was as widely known as had been the 
bleeding heart of the Douglas, the white lion of the Howards, or 
the clenched hand and dagger of the Kilpatricks. The ranch 
house, where he dispensed a generous hospitality to all comers, 
except that it often shifted as to place, was somewhat of an equiv- 
alent to the medieval castle, and if the cow country had no tilts or 
tournaments, the rodeo or roping contest furnished a fairly sat- 
isfactory substitute. 

The range area was peculiarly a man’s country. One range 
rider has recorded that during a year’s work he did not see a 
woman for nine months and the writer as late as 1904 visited a 
ranch in western Texas where the ranchman’s wife asserted that 
she had not seen another woman for over six weeks. Since women 
were so few in number, they were held in high esteem and 
treated with an almost exaggerated respect. Many a quick-witted 
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cowboy known for his gay conversation and clever repartee 
with his own kind became a tongue-tied, stuttering moron when 
in the presence of a woman with whom he was but slightly ac- 
quainted. Yet some few of the ranchmen had wives and daugh- 
ters who gave a feminine touch to their homes and who would 
occasionally arrange social affairs which people traveled long 
distances to attend. These were, in most cases, dances with few 
girls and many ‘‘stags’’ where the ‘‘square dance’’ or quadrille 
was the rule. Music was furnished by one or two fiddlers, assisted 
at times by some one to ‘‘beat the strings’’ with two heavy 
knitting needles or pieces of wire. If the home boasted a cottage 
organ and some one could be found to ‘‘second on the organ,’’ so 
much the better. The dance often lasted all night with supper 
served at midnight. ‘‘We danced the last set after sunrise’’ was 
a proud boast meant to indicate a remarkably good time. Since 
girls were so few in number, some danced virtually every set, 
and after breakfast mounted their horses to ride fifteen to thir- 
ty miles to their homes. 

Such dances furnished the average cow hand with almost his 
only opportunity for the society of women. His pleasures were 
few and simple. He sometimes had at his camp a few books or 
magazines and of course played cards if he had a partner, or if 
some stray rider dropped in to spend the night. If on his rare 
visits to town he sought solace in a game of poker or a few 
drinks, he should be pitied for the loneliness of his life rather 
than blamed for his weakness or folly. 

Into this rough, masculine society of the cow country eventual- 
ly began to be projected a far different social order. Men from 
the settled regions to the east, eagerly seeking for ‘‘level land’’ 
upon which to establish homes, came in with their families in 
covered wagons, bringing not only strange tools and household 
goods, but even stranger ideas and ideals. Choosing one hundred 
sixty acre homesteads on the fertile plains, these men set to work 
to build homes, plow up the prairie sod, fence fields, and plant 
crops. Into a region of long-horned steers, hard riding men, 
boots, spurs, branding irons, saddles, ropes, and six shooters, 
they brought plows and hoes, pitchforks, churns, cook stoves, 
rocking chairs, feather beds, pillows, dogs, cats, pigs, and chick- 
ens, but most important of all, wives and children. 
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To a region of sour dough bread, beef steak, bacon, dried 
apples, beans, flapjacks, and coffee were brought salt rising 
bread, buttermilk biscuits, pies, cakes, doughnuts, preserves, 
jellies, custards, and fresh vegetables. To a vast area covered 
with cattle, these newcomers, curiously enough, brought milk and 
butter, articles of food from which the average cow-puncher 
shied as does a range horse from corn. 

Most significant of all, these people brought the home, the 
school, the church, and the Sunday school to compete with the 
camp, saloon, dance hall, and gaming table. With all of these 
things they brought what was to the cow country a new concep- 
tion of life and of society —a new set of objectives to be at- 
tained. 

The effects of the impact of this sober, settled, industrious 
farming population upon the more primitive pastoral society of 
the cow country were at once apparent. The range riders re- 
garded these intruders with some contempt and suspicion, not 
unmixed with active hostility. They must inevitably be men of 
small ideas, since each was bound to a petty one hundred sixty 
acres of land, walked rather than rode, and worked at such 
menial tasks as plowing, milking cows, and feeding chickens. The 
ignorance and general wrong-headedness of many a newcomer 
were, moreover, alarming. He climbed on a horse like a man 
going up a ladder, could not read a brand, and if he owned a 
saddle at all, it was an antiquated structure the very sight of 
which moved the punchers to spasms of laughter. His methods 
of doing business were mysterious and past finding out. The 
fence, designed to protect his field, consisted of one wire and a 
dog, and he possessed a ‘‘one way pocket book’’ wherein he 
hoarded diligently his few hard earned dimes. 

‘‘T guess old man Johnson’s maybe a nice old feller enough,’’ 
said cow hand, Bill Jones, ‘‘but he don’t know nothin’ at all 
about business. Why, he’s savin’ as hell.’’ 

‘“‘That’s right,’? answered his companion. ‘‘You know th’ 
other day he gave me a letter to mail and two copper cents to buy 
‘ the stamp. I told him that nothin’ less’n a nickel goes in this 
country.”’ 

‘¢ Just like him,’’ replied Bill. ‘‘He may be all right in his way, 
but damn his way.”’ 
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So spoke Bill Jones, and so spoke the cow country as a whole. 
The homesteader, commonly called the ‘‘nester’’ might be all 
right in his way, but it was a far different way from that of the 
range region, and the latter disapproved of it whole-heartedly. 
His penny pinching tendency was but one of many unpleasant 
characteristics, but that alone was bad enough. Any man who 
had been known to refuse a respectable traveler a couple of 
meals and a night’s lodging, or even worse, to demand payment 
for such a trifling courtesy, was beneath contempt. 

The range riders regarded themselves as far above any such 
petty meanness. In fact, until the coming of these homesteaders, 
such behavior was an unheard of thing. A rider might stop at 
any cow camp certain of food and shelter and a cordial welcome. 
If the cowboy stationed at the camp happened to be absent, it 
did not matter. No lock was on the door and any hungry traveler 
passing by was expected to go in and prepare himself a meal or 
spend the night if he wished, courtesy only requiring that he wash 
the dishes before leaving. The cow hands drew fair wages, had no 
families to support, and took very little thought of the morrow. 
Money, if they had it, was to spend. They bought drinks for the 
crowd, candy by the pound, wore expensive hats and gloves, and 
paid enough for one pair of boots to shoe the numerous issue of 
the homesteader for a whole year with something left over. If 
they wanted to shoot craps or play poker for high stakes when 
they were in town, who was to say them nay? It was their own 
money. If they lost it, they were sure of food and a place to sleep 
at any ranch or line camp in the whole great pastoral empire 
that was the cow country. Such minor courtesies as riding thirty 
miles to restore a strayed horse to the owner, lending a friend 
half a month’s wages, or taking him a quarter of beef were a 
part of life. Would not anyone do the same? Of course he would, 
unless ue happened to be one of these blue-nosed nesters! 

The cow hands observed that their boss, who owned the ranch, 
carried on his business on the same basis, and they felt it must be 
the correct basis since he was a wealthy and successful man. His 
hospitality was boundless. Any stranger was welcome at the 
ranch and might stay as long as he liked. They had seen the 
ranch owner feed and care for from fifty to a hundred head of 
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some neighboring ranchman’s cattle all winter until the latter 
could come and get them. With many thousands of dollars in the 
bank he would give a common puncher a book full of checks 
signed in blank and start him out to buying steers, certain that 
every check would be filled out for exactly the correct amount 
required in each purchase. They had, in some cases, seen him 
play at dice for fifty dollars a throw and there were rumors of 
valuable ranches or an entire brand of cattle won or lost in a 
single poker game. They knew that he had borrowed or loaned 
thousands of dollars with no collateral involved except the name 
and reputation of the borrower. 

‘*T’ve been doing business with you for some time now,”’’ an 
old ranchman once wrote to a friend who had met with misfor- 
tune. ‘‘We’ve bought and sold back and forth, and I think we’re 
about even. You figure it up and if I owe you anything, let me 
know what it is and I’ll send you a check. If you owe me any- 
thing, just forget it.’’ With such examples before him, it is not 
surprising that the cowboy was lavish with his money, nor is it 
strange that both he and his employer had nothing but contempt 
for the economic ideas of the settler. As a matter of fact, the 
business methods of the range area might be satisfactory enough 
so long as every one practiced them, but once brought into com- 
petition with the methods of the new society that was fast com- 
ing, they were nearly certain to bring ruin to those who could not 
or would not change. 

If the range rider disliked the way of the pioneer settlers, 
however, the latter returned that dislike with full measure 
‘‘pressed down and running over.’’ The cowboy had, of course, 
no fear of the homesteaders except the fear that their presence 
might threaten the security of the only business the ranchman 
knew. The nesters, on the other hand, both feared and disliked 
the cow-puncher. To them the cowboy was a wild, reckless type 
who rode hard, swore hard, and feared neither God nor man. 
The nesters regarded the cowboy as a swaggering swashbuckler, 
who carried a gun, had little regard for horse flesh, and who 
seemed at all times to be ‘‘jealous of honor, sudden and quick 
in quarrel.’’ He probably never attended church or Sunday 
school and would not, even if he had the chance. He spent his 
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wages foolishly and was strongly suspected of playing cards and 
other sinful games. He wanted the region to remain a cow coun- 
try, favored ‘‘free grass’’ and would doubtless be glad to see all 
the settlers ‘‘starve out’’ and depart for the region from whence 
they came. His ways were not their ways, nor his thoughts their 
thoughts, and his interests were certainly not their interests. 
The nesters wanted more settlers so that they might have a 
school and preaching at least once or twice a month as well as 
more and nearer neighbors. The cowboy asserted the grass was 
the best crop this land would ever produce and that the region 
would never be a thickly populated farming area; whereas on 
the hope that it would be just that, the first settlers had well 
nigh staked ‘‘their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor.’’ 
Eager for more neighbors, they wrote letters to friends and 
relatives in their old home urging them to come west. Some 
yielded to their entreaties and came, occupying homesteads near 
those of the first comers. Sod houses or dugouts sprang up — 
or down—as the case might be, and little communities of 
settlers began to be formed that were like small islands of crop 
growing in the midst of the vast area of grazing lands that 
formed the pastoral empire of the cow country. 

These small groups of settlers were but the advance agents of 
a great population that was soon to follow. In the two decades 
from 1870 to 1890, the population of the Dakotas increased in 
round numbers from 14,000 to 719,000, that of Nebraska from 
122,000 to 1,058,000, Kansas from 364,000 to 1,427,000 and Texas 
from 818,000 to 2,235,000. Making due allowance for inaccuracies 
in the census returns, these figures are still truly startling, but 
the full significance of this westward advance can be understood 
only after an examination of the census returns from some of 
the central and western counties of such states as Kansas and 
Nebraska, many of which show a population increase of a hun- 
dred fold in a single decade. During the next ten year period, 
from 1890 to 1900, the increase in population in the western 
counties of the states mentioned and in the next tier of states to 
the west was also very great; while Oklahoma Territory with 
only 61,000 people in 1890 had increased to 400,000 by 1900. 
Even in the first decade of the twentieth century Oklahoma, west- 
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ern Texas, and portions of other states in the range area show 
enormous increases in population. 

Distrustful and contemptuous as the cowboy was of these 
earliest settlers upon the range, the time came when he could not 
entirely ignore them. Eventually the loneliness of life in his 
line camp or innate curiosity prompted him to stop at some 
homesteader’s dugout or sod house to ask for a drink of water 
or to inquire about a stray horse. Here he in all probability made 
a discovery. The nester had a daughter —a comely young wo- 
man of eighteen or twenty years who even though she belonged 
to a despised order was nevertheless amazingly attractive! In a 
region where there were so few women, the coming of a new girl 
was regarded as an event of major importance. Too shy to talk 
much or remain long upon the occasion of his first visit, it was 
not many days until the cow hand returned bringing his offering 
in the form of half a quarter of fat beef, of uncertain origin, 
slung across his saddle. 

The settler was suspicious of the Greeks when they came bear- 
ing gifts, but the family which had subsisted for weeks on a diet 
consisting largely of corn bread and buttermilk, warmed a bit to 
the giver. The wife urged that they could surely do no less than 
invite him to stay for supper. A kind of entente cordiale was es- 
tablished which, if tinged with distrust on both sides, did not 
perhaps differ so materially from similar arrangements made 
by nations of modern times. Away from the homesteader’s fam- 
ily the cow-puncher sometimes felt a bit conscience stricken over 
his fall from grace and paid a visit to the daughter of some 
ranchman thirty miles away. Here he must meet the intense 
competition of a dozen other buckaroos and this, plus the mem- 
ory of a pair of bright eyes, eventually brought him back to 
fraternize once more with this family outside his own caste. 

The young woman’s father spoke wisely and warningly of 
these wild cowboys and extolled in glowing terms the virtues of 
' the hard working farm boy on the adjoining claim, but it was 
plain that the daughter did not altogether agree with him. This 
is not surprising. After all, the callow granger lad in his over- 
alls, ninety-eight cent wool hat, and heavy plow shoes did not 
compare favorably with a dashing figure on spirited horse who 
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rode a fifty dollar saddle, and wore ornate shop made boots, 
‘California trousers,’’ a white Stetson hat, and soft gloves of 
the finest buckskin. As for the younger children of the household, 
they made no attempt to conceal their enthusiastic admiration. 
A man who could ride a bucking horse, rope a steer, and who 
carried a gun, wore jingling spurs, and gave you half a dollar 
merely for opening a gate for him was someone to admire! They 
compared the two pound box of candy which he handed out so 
carelessly with the skimpy dime’s worth brought from town by 
their father or the neighboring farm youth to be divided among 
four or five children, and it began to be plain where their affec- 
tions lay. 

It was not long until they began to imitate their hero. The 
father found his two younger sons trying to rope the dog with 
an improvised riata made from their mother’s clothes line, or 
staging a rodeo back of the barn with the milk pen calves playing 
the role of bucking broncos. They played cowboy and whittled 
pistols from wood long before a certain public enemy, who found 
such a contrivance useful, was born. Sent on an errand to the 
little store and post office that had been established in the new 
community, they lingered to listen to the conversation of the cow 
hands who had dropped in to inquire for the mail or to lay in a 
supply of tobacco. After remaining as long as they dared, the 
lads at last returned to their home with the best alibi they could 
muster and a vocabulary vastly enlarged even if not exactly 
enriched. The old songs brought from the East as the ‘‘Gypsy’s 
Warning”’ and ‘‘Silver Threads Among the Gold’’ were appar- 
ently forgotten and the Sabbath stillness of the settler’s home 
was shattered by such mournful productions as the ‘‘Dying 
Cowboy’’ or ‘‘Bury Me Not on the Lone Prairie.’’ The mother, 
torn between a natural feminine love for a romantic figure and 
fears for her daughter’s happiness, began in time to yield a 
somewhat reluctant admiration to a generous and attractive 
young man. 

After several calls upon the young woman, the cowboy sum- 
moned up courage to ask her to accompany him to a dance, but 
unless in the northern zone of settlement where the German or 
Scandinavian element was large, he in all probability met with 
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a courteous but uncompromising refusal. Dancing in many re- 
gions seems to be at the two extremes of civilized society. The 
primitive and the sophisticated both dance, but the in-betweens 
will have none of it. The girl made it plain that she was a mem- 
ber of the church and dancing was taboo. They were building a 
little school house in the neighborhood and expected to have 
preaching at least once a month. If he cared to go with her to 
church or literary society or even to a social or play party at 
some settler’s home, perhaps it could be arranged, but a dance 
was not to be considered. Even if she were willing to go, her 
parents would object and she was a dutiful and obedient daugh- 
ter. So a play party or social it must be, attended largely by 
sons and daughters of the nesters. Here such games as ‘‘ Miller 
Boy,’’ ‘‘Down to Rowsers’,’’ and ‘‘Shoot the Buffalo’’ were 
played by the young people, while their fathers and mothers, 
who thought dancing the invention of the devil, looked on with 
smiling approbation. Later when the school house was finished, 
he accompanied her some Sunday to church and sat throughout 
the sermon in a state of painful self-consciousness which was 
considerably accentuated when she whispered to him her wish 
that he, too, might make ‘‘ Heaven his destination.’’ 

As more settlers came in, the school house became something 
of a social center. Here were held singings, literary society meet- 
ings, and box suppers. At the last named, the boxes were sold 
at auction and young men would bid vociferously against one 
another for the box of some particularly attractive girl. After 
the boxes had all been sold, a cake was often given to the most 
popular young lady. Votes were usually one cent each, and in 
most cases there were but two leading candidates. One of these 
represented the range riders’ interests — usually some ranch- 
man’s daughter who was clever and witty, an excellent dancer, 
and commonly known as ‘‘good company’’— whatever that 
might mean. In opposition to her the homesteaders would nom- 
inate a young woman who taught a Sunday school class, led the 
singing at church, and was known to be ‘‘good to wait on the 
sick.’’ The two girls were conducted to the end of the room and 
seated near the teacher’s desk where everyone could see the 
candidate for whom he was voting, and the contest began. As 
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votes were called out and the money passed to the cashier, tellers 
checked on the blackboard the number of votes. In such cases the 
cowboys — even those who had shown some attention to a nester 
girl — usually rallied to the colors, while the granger lads and 
their fathers were equally determined to elect their nominee and 
vote that girl down! Eventually it became more than a contest 
between two personable young women. It was a conflict between 
two social and economic orders. To many of the settlers it was a 
struggle of the forces of evil against good, of darkness against 
light, of the past against the future. ‘‘Let us elect our candidate 
and prove to all that this is a progressive, God-fearing com- 
munity, that the reign of the wild cow-puncher is over, that civil- 
ization is mighty and will prevail.’’ Quite often the cow hands, 
who drew some thirty dollars a month in real money, were able 
to pay for more votes than could the poverty stricken settlers. 
Reckless with their money as in all else, the range riders did not 
hesitate to pay out their last dollar for votes, but the homestead- 
ers did their best and if they went down in defeat, they felt that 
this was merely another example of the triumph of might over 
right and of money over principles. They were certain that their 
day was coming and that it would not be long delayed. 

In this they were not mistaken. Settlers continued to pour into 
the cow country in ever increasing numbers and take up home- 
steads along the streams and in the more fertile areas of the 
wide prairies. The ranchmen were forced back into the rougher 
uplands sometimes remote from an adequate supply of water. 
Good land, however, produces good grass, while barren hills and 
thin soils afforded poor grazing. For a time there still seemed 
to be an abundance of pasturage. The cow men did not at first 
understand how much their range had suffered by the homestead- 
ing and fencing of the more fertile lowlands. Then they began 
to realize that their cattle did not fatten. They looked about for 
additional pasture lands, but they were not to be found. The 
range was steadily shrinking. Indian reservations were opened 
to settlement and a flood of homesteaders poured in, still further 
reducing the area that could be utilized for grazing. A village 
began to grow up about the first general store established in 
each community. Soon there came a second store, then a third, 
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followed by a blacksmith shop, a hotel, and a church. Railroads 
began to penetrate the cow country and the village grew into a 
real town. Good land began to grow scarce. The homesteaders 
were soon very much in the majority in most parts of the cow 
country where there was sufficient rainfall for the growing of 
crops. Under such circumstances the fusion of the two social 
and economic orders went on rapidly. More and more cow- 
punchers began to call upon young women of the settler class. 
Dimly they began to comprehend how difficult it was for a man 
on a raw one hundred sixty acre claim to provide his family 
with the bare necessities of life. They saw the pitiful extremities 
to which the daughter of the household was driven to secure 
suitable clothing in order to keep herself attractive and to join 
in the social life of the community. Toleration took the place of 
the former antagonism and they began ‘‘first to endure, then 
pity, then embrace.’’ 

The homesteader, under the influence of closer association, 
found his prejudices beginning to melt. After all, these cowboys 
were not as bad as he had thought. Perhaps daughter might do 
worse. Unconsciously, his own conduct and psychology began to 
be at least slightly influenced by the customs of the range area. 
His horizon became wider. Finding he must travel greater dis- 
tances than in the old home, he acquired ancther horse or two, 
secured a better saddle, and sometimes surprised his wife by 
the purchase of things formerly regarded as luxuries. 

As the influx of settlers continued, church and school assumed 
a larger importance. An arbor was constructed and a revival 
meeting was held where cow hands who came to scoff sometimes 
remained to pray. Under the thundering sound of the minister’s 
voice their thoughts turned to the sins of earlier days. They were 
strangely moved when the congregation sang ‘‘ Almost Persuad- 
ed’’ or ‘‘Turn Sinners Turn,’’ and they gazed with open mouthed 
awe while the three hundred pound wife of a settler gave a solo 
rendition of ‘‘Love Lifted Me,’’ thereby furnishing uncontrover- 
tible proof of the power of redeeming love! Seeing how much a 
deep religious faith meant to people who must endure the hard- 
ships and vicissitudes of pioneer life, they sometimes sought in 
religion consolation for their own fast multiplying troubles. 
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The ranchman, finding his range reduced, must purchase feed 
from the settlers or lease from them their surplus grazing land. 
Business relations once established paved the way for closer 
social relations. The old time hostilities and prejudices were 
passing. There were bitter-enders, of course, in both groups who 
found their dislike of the other class only intensified by associa- 
tion, but these were in the minority. Generally speaking, the 
reverse was true. If the examples, given largely in terms of 
individuals or single communities, should be multiplied by sev- 
eral thousand, a fairly correct picture would be presented of the 
cow country in transition. 

As more of the range was settled and plowed, the ranchman 
found he must reduce his herds and began to ship all merchant- 
able cattle to market. The settlers, once they had secured a 
majority in a community, usually proceeded to vote a herd law 
which forced the ranchmen to acquire land in fee and enclose it 
with wire fences. With reduced herds and fenced pastures, the 
rancher needed fewer men; cowboys of long experience found 
themselves out of a job and realized that it was impossible to 
secure one. Those retained, who had formerly scorned to do any- 
thing but ride, were forced to engage in such lowly work as build- 
ing fences, plowing fire guards, and planting or harvesting for- 
age crops — since with grazing lands so greatly reduced it had 
become necessary to feed cattle in winter. Some men out of em- 
ployment rode farther west, seeking a region where they might 
hope to spend their lives in the cattle business, but it soon be- 
came apparent that there were not jobs enough for all. Many, 
especially those who had acquired a measure of tolerance for 
the new order, frankly accepted the changed conditions, married 
a nester girl, and took up a homestead. Here they grazed a few 
cattle, but it was not long until they began to plow and plant in 
awkward fashion and in time some became fairly successful 
farmers. 

No doubt, most of these marriages were happy ones, though 
it is possible that a larger proportion were not successful than in 
the case of marriages between persons of less widely divergent 
backgrounds. Such a statement is impossible to prove, though 
some evidence exists that it may be true. Texas, with a popula- 
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tion of slightly over three million in 1900, granted in the twenty 
year period from 1887 to 1906 over sixty-two thousand divorces, 
while Massachusetts, with a population of slightly less than three 
million in 1900, granted in the same twenty year period less than 
twenty-three thousand, and Pennsylvania, with a population of 
over six million, only thirty-nine thousand. Kansas, with a pop- 
ulation of less than one and a half million, had nearly twenty- 
nine thousand divorces in the period from 1887 to 1906, while 
New Jersey, with a considerably larger population, had less than 
eight thousand. Colorado had nearly sixteen thousand divorces 
in this twenty year period, though the total population in 1900 
was only slightly over half a million, while Connecticut, with 
a population nearly twice as great, had in round numbers only 
nine thousand. No doubt the greater ease with which divorce 
could be secured in a western state had its effect, but the very 
fact that divorce laws were more liberal in such states is in itself 
significant. 

Not all cowboys who found their vocation gone would become 
farmers. Many who still hated the new order drifted to town 
seeking employment that would not put them into the class of 
the despised nesters. Three lines of business appealed to them 
and all three were doomed to speedy extinction. They could open 
a butcher shop in some small town, buying and slaughtering 
their own cattle; they could establish a livery stable and continue 
to work with horses; or they could open a saloon. With the com- 
ing of railroads and refrigerator cars, the great packing houses 
forced the local butchers out of business; the automobile de- 
stroyed the livery stable; and local option and later prohibition 
closed the saloon. 

The ranchman fared no better in the midst of changed condi- 
tions than did his cow punchers. Some few who were wise ac- 
cepted the inevitable, sold their cattle for what they would bring, 
bought a little land, and established a live stock farm. Others 
who were foolish tried to hold out as long as possible, borrowed 
money at ruinous rates of interest in order to rent pasturage or 
purchase feed, and in most cases lost everything. Their lax busi- 
ness methods might be satisfactory enough in a region where 
everyone else practiced the same code, but in a society which 
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pinched pennies and drove hard bargains such methods could 
end only in disaster and financial] ruin. The wrecks of many 
ranching enterprises that strew the one time cow country give 
eloquent testimony as to how far this is true. 

The desperation with which some ranchmen clung to the old 
order is little short of tragic. Like the Indians of the Ghost 
Dance who believed that the whites would vanish from the earth 
and the plains again be covered with buffalo, some of these men 
with an almost religious fervor held fast to the belief that the 
nesters would eventually return to the old homes from whence 
they had come and that the region would once more become a 
pastoral empire as in days gone by. Their awakening came late, 
but in most cases it was thorough. Pasturage grew more and 
more restricted. Every portion of the range area suitable for 
crop growing — and much which it now seems was not suitable 
— was occupied. The cattle disappeared from the plains as if by 
magic and farmers armed with the tools of their craft sprang up 
on all sides as though some unseen hand had planted dragons’ 
teeth on every hill and in every valley. 

At last the cow man realized that the old order was gone and 
broken in fortune, in many cases, he accepted the inevitable and 
set to work at strange tasks often with only his two hands with 
which to earn a living for himself and family. One who knows at 
first hand the story of these men is likely to forget their short- 
sightedness and poor judgment and to think only of their cour- 
age. Occasionally one of these men who has not yet accepted the 
new order may still be seen. Such an individual stands like a 
blackened tree trunk in the midst of plowed fields, a mute re- 
minder of a bygone era. Janus like, he looks in two directions — 
toward an old world that has gone forever and toward a new one 
which he does not even remotely understand. 

Though the cow country has passed away and the social order 
it produced is largely a memory, its influence throughout the 
region where that order once prevailed is still apparent. It is not 
mere accident that the University of Texas calls its magnificent 
dining hall the ‘‘ Chuck Wagon”’ or that the walls of one of its fin- 
est buildings should display the old cattle brands of the Lone Star 
state, while a similar building at Harvard has carved beneath 
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its eaves quotations from the Bible or from the classics. It is not 
by chance that traveling salesmen avidly read cowboy stories or 
that thousands of staid, sober citizens attend each year the 
rodeos held at many places in what was once the cow country. It 
is significant that Rotarians purchase from mail order houses 
cowboy suits for their offspring and that thousands of people tune 
in each evening to hear some crooner render, with a Manhattan 
accent, ‘‘A Home on the Range’’ or ‘‘The Last Round-up.’’ One 
finds a distinguished college professor decorating his office with 
a magnificent pair of steer horns and framed pictures of trail 
herds, round-up wagons, and other cowboy scenes. Throughout 
the West dude ranches have sprung up where college boys and 
girls, tired business men, and society matrons may for a con- 
sideration dress in leather chaps and ten gallon hats and ride 
the range under suitable guidance, returning in the evening to 
eat from tin plates about a mess table and to sleep in a glorified 
bunk house. 

Occasionally, in a more civilized society, a bit of the wild 
lawlessness of other days crops out as a reminder of the code of 
men long since dead. Old man cow country has gone, but his 
spirit still lives on in a generation that never knew him in the 
flesh. He was a good old man according to the standards by which 
he lived. May his memory long remain green in the hearts of his 
descendants. 
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THE DIARY OF GEORGE DUFFIELD * 
By L. G. Vanper VELDE 


The historian of Presbyterianism in America as well as the 
student of the development of Michigan owes a debt of gratitude 
to George Duffield.*? The obligation is owing, not so much for 
attributes Duffield possessed as for a more tangible contribution: 
George Duffield left a remarkably voluminous and illuminating 
diary.® True, the diary is of importance chiefly because Duffield 
was what he was: a Presbyterian leader whose alleged heretical 
views were a significant factor in the development of the con- 
troversy which culminated in the division into separate Old 
School and New School Presbyterian denominations in 1837; * 
primus inter pares among the ministers of the Synod of 
Michigan, according to a historian of the synod who wrote from 
the perspective of the early 1900’s;° outstanding civic leader in 
Detroit and in Michigan throughout his thirty-year residence 


1This paper, in slightly different form, was read before a section of the 1934 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association, at Columbia, Missouri. 

2In the annals of Presbyterianism there are many Duffields of prominence. The 
subject of this sketch comes in the middle of a line of Duffield ministers: his grand- 
father was an important figure in the eighteenth century expansion of Presbyterian- 
ism in this country; his son and grandson were prominent both as preachers and as 
hymn writers; among his descendants are influential Presbyterian laymen in Detroit 
today. However, while other Duffields were perhaps as distinguished, none was as 
conspicuous in the history of the Presbyterian Church as the George Duffield who in 
1838, after some twenty-three years in pastorates in eastern Pennsylvania and in 
New York City, came to Detroit to take charge of the First Presbyterian Church. It 
is this best known of Duffields who wrote the diary here being considered. For in- 
formation concerning the parts played by various members of this family in Pres- 
byterian history, see: E. H. Gillett, History of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America (Philadelphia, 1864), I, 95 and passim; Encyclopaedia of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America (Philadelphia, 1884); Dumas Ma- 
lone, ed., Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-36), II, 490-491. 

8 For examples of characteristic entries in the diary, see ‘‘Notes on the Diary 
of George Duffield,’’ post, 53 to 67. 

4 For the history of this division, see Gillett, History, II. 

5 Theodore Marsh, History of the Synod of Michigan, MS. (Presbyterian Head- 
quarters, Detroit), 14. 
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there. Yet because few Presbyterian ministers of such promin- 
ence have left diaries of any sort, the peculiarly revealing diary 
of George Duffield is a welcome find for the social historian. 

The diary, which Duffield called ‘‘Sacra Privata,’’ was kept 
in board-covered notebooks about six by eight inches in size, con- 
taining from one hundred fifty to two hundred twenty pages 
per volume. Fifteen volumes of the diary, including the years 
1828 to 1836, and December, 1846, to June, 1868, when Duffield 
died, have been rescued from oblivion, and are preserved in the 
Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library. 
Thus thirty-one years in all, including twenty-two of the thirty- 
year Detroit pastorate, are covered in the available volumes. 
During the earlier years, the account was virtually a day-by-day 
one, with individual entries occasionally several pages long; 
later in life, the writer frequently summarized a fortnight’s or 
a month’s happenings, perhaps running on, in a single such ac- 
count, for as many as twenty or thirty pages. As a minister’s 
record of the history of his pastoral services and of his relation 
to community problems, the diary is remarkably full and com- 
plete. 

Duffield’s career as a minister, which began in 1815, when he 
was in his twenty-first year, and extended to his death in 1868, 
was almost wholly comprised in two pastorates: in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, until 1834, and in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Detroit for thirty years following 1838.° The earlier volumes 
of the diary belong chiefly to the Carlisle period and abound in 
references to the much-publicized heresy trial of Duffield in 
18327 and to the controversies in American Presbyterianism 
which presaged the great schism of 1837. 

Eleven of the fifteen extant volumes, however, deal with the 
period of Duffield’s career in Detroit. The call to the pastorate of 
a congregation which was ‘‘ generally spoken of as the largest and 

finest in the then Northwest,’ * afforded Duffield, harassed by the- 


6 Brief pastorates in Philadelphia and in New York City occupied the time between 
the close of his residence ini Carlisle and the move to Detroit. 

7 For an account of this trial and of contemporary opposition to Duffield within 
the denomination, see Gillett, History, II, 460-462, 480, 484-495; Conway P. Wing, 
A History of the First Presbyterian Church of Carlisle, Pa. (Carlisle, 1877), 177-195; 
D. Bethune Duffield, Discourse Commemorative of Rev. George Duffield, D.D.... 
(Detroit, 1883), 17-26. 

8 Duffield, Discourse, 12. 
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ological controversy in the East, a weleome opportunity to try his 
talents in a city which as the metropolis of the Great Lakes region 
and the capital of the youthful state of Michigan combined in a 
peculiarly attractive way the advantages of frontier and urban 
center. How the energetic pastor, during thirty years of labor, 
responded to the challenge offered by the problems of a vigorous- 
ly growing commonwealth,’ is abundantly revealed in the pages 
of the diary. 

Already widely known as a preacher of power and a leader of 
influence, Duffield almost immediately upon his arrival became 
a prominent figure in the public as well as in the spiritual life of 
Detroit and Michigan. In 1839 Governor Stevens T. Mason ap- 
pointed him a regent of the University of Michigan *° — a fitting 
honor, in view of Duffield’s prodigious love of learning. This 
quality, remarked in all descriptive accounts of the man, was 
vividly described some fifteen years after his death by one of his 
distinguished sons: 


My earliest recollection of him is .. . seated .. . with a child on one 
knee, and a heavy Latin or Greek folio on the other; — and the din- 
ing-table, at meal hours, always disclosed a formidable volume, with 
open page, at his right hand. 

In those days, say thirty or forty years ago, ministers did not have 
the cream of home and foreign commentators, condensed into English 
volumes at one dollar and twenty-five cents each, and their knowl- 
edge was got by hard work. But, as I remember some of these volumes, 
they were ‘‘Calvini Opera Omnia,’’ ‘‘ Venema on the Psalms,’’ ‘‘ Mich- 
aelis on Moses,’’ ‘‘Vitringa in Isaiam,’’ ‘‘Lampe in Joannem,’’ and 
scores of others, all in Latin. A colossal Hebrew and Greek concord- 
ance, — tall and heavy as a babe of three years, lay ever at his hand 
with his Hebrew Bible, — and all costing, what then seemed to be al- 
most fabulous prices, some as high as fifty or sixty dollars a vol- 
ume.... 

His study was a marvel of miscellaneous accumulations; princi- 
pally of books, pamphlets, manuscripts, newspapers and magazines, 
bound up and loose. But round about were hung or grouped, baro- 
meters, thermometers and rain gauges; garden tools, water-pots, prun- 
ing-knivés, grafting-wax; melon and flower seeds; a stand of plants 


® By 1870, Michigan in population had surpassed more than half of her predecessors 
in the Union. 


10 Duffield was the first clergyman to be made a member of the board. 
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with cactuses of all varieties; Turk’s-heads, night-blooming ceres, cen- 
tury, sensitive and other noli me tangere sort of plants, standing about 
squirrel and bird-cages, both empty and full; and a wide-spread litter 
of letters, and sermons, with a layer of profane coal-dust generally 
overlaying the whole. Conspicuous, however, on the leaf of his arm- 
chair, was his study Bible, and always open.” 


The breadth of Duffield’s intellectual interests thus extended 
far beyond the bounds of church work — far beyond humani- 
tarian activities such as the temperance movement, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, improvement in insane asylum 
conditions — movements which attracted much of his energy. 
He took an intelligent and enthusiastic interest in the advance- 
ment of science, in the extension of railroads, particularly in 
the proper utilization of the rich natural resources of the upper 
peninsula of his adopted state. It was interests and activities of 
this sort which prompted a colleague to comment at the time of 
his death, ‘‘Men of science and learning have lost one of their 
brightest stars.’’ ** The admiring friend might have added that 
in the range of his interests, if not in that of his writings, Duf- 
field appears like a nineteenth century Cotton Mather, though 
the breadth of Duffield’s sympathies made it possible to say of 
him, as it would probably not have been possible to say with 
entire truth of his eighteenth century Calvinistic prototype, 
‘*The loss to the community and its interests, not religious only, 
but secular as well, is one that will be felt in all classes of so- 
ciety.’’ ** It was, then, a man of versatility, virility, and power, 
who set forth in such detail in his diary a record of his actions 
and thoughts and soul-stirrings. 

Nowadays the declining influence of the pulpit is a subject of 
perennial comment. Attempts to explain this decline in terms of 
the changed environment of the preacher, the increasing diffi- 
culty of adjustment to new conditions, are not entirely convinc- 
ing. Perhaps to a considerable degree an explanation may be 
found in an altered philosophy with regard to the purpose of 
the preacher’s calling. From this point of view George Duffield’s 
diary is outstandingly important to the historian: it enables the 


11 Duffield, Discourse, 14-16. 
12 See account of Duffield’s funeral, Detroit Free Press, June 29, 1868. 
18 Ibid. 
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student to look into the heart of one of the greatest Protestant 
ministers of his generation; it verily furnishes a window into his 
soul. If it were only George Duffield’s soul that was thus re- 
vealed, the significance would not be so great, but Duffield — 
probably rightly — considered himself typical, in his outlook on 
his profession, of a vast number of contemporary Protestant 
ministers. Thus Duffield’s diary furnishes a basis for estimating 
the extent to which American Protestant clergymen during the 
past century have changed in their conception of the demands and 
opportunities of their calling. 

To the social historian, the elements of value in a diary 
usually fall into one or the other of two categories: objective 
contributions, such as first-hand descriptions and illustrations of 
conditions and customs of the time; subjective contributions, 
revealing the philosophy, the ideals, the soul, of the writer. The 
latter element is particularly valuable when the writer may be 
regarded as either typical of a large group, or a leader of influ- 
ence. In this subjective type of contribution the Duffield diary 
is remarkably rich. 

Before considering its subjective contributions, however, it 
will be worth while to mention briefly some of the many interest- 
ing glimpses which the diary affords of particular phases of the 
social life of the time. Perhaps the most impressive of these pic- 
tures is that of the constant menace of sickness and death in this 
metropolis of the frontier. Duffield’s account would be of par- 
ticular interest to a physician, because the writer considered 
himself something of a diagnostician, and frequently himself 
prescribed in cases of illness.** One sees in the diary also a vivid 
reflection, during the period of the late forties and the fifties, of 
the tremendous number of ‘‘movements”’ then in progress. Fin- 
ney’s revival preaching in Detroit,’* the temperance agitation,” 
efforts for the advancement of education,” the capital punish- 


14 See, for example, entries for December 25, 1832; January 28, 1847; July 13, 
1849; January, 1850; July 16, 1851. 

15 January 21, to October 10, 1847; August 5, December 6, 1848. 

16 july 4, 1832; December 21, 1846; February 8, March 19, 1849; January, April, 
June, July 4, 1850; July 7, August 4, October 30, December 8, 1867; January 31, 
May 3, 1868. 

17 December 1, 1828; December 21, 1846; January 7, February 1, 8, 9, March 9, 
April 12, August 6, 1847; December 11, 1848; August 24, 1851; April 17, 20, 1852; 
August 17, 1867; March 29, April 11, 1868. 
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ment issue,"* the exciting political campaigns of 1848 and 1856," 
the world peace movement,” fhe settlement of the Van Raalte 
Dutch colony in western Michigan,” all receive due notice. Dur- 
ing the later years, the activities of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association,” the prolonged Civil War excitement, the work of 
the F'reedmen’s Aid Commission,” the establishment of De- 
troit’s Harper Hospital,** changing practices in the observation 
and celebration of Christmas,” are given a considerable amount 
of space. 

Interesting as all of this material is, however, it does not be- 
gin to compare in importance with the subjective contribution 
of the diary. On this side the diary is, indeed, singularly reveal- 
ing. History shows that George Duffield was a great leader of 
men. His diary explains the sources of this power, and reveals 
the form and direction which his leadership took. From a more 
detached point of view, it may be said that the diary illustrates 
what sort of guidance the members of one of the leading churches 
of the Old Northwest, and the Detroit community generally, 
were receiving from this learned man of God. 

To the student of Duffield’s diary, the quality in the man 
which perhaps first attracts attention is his great introspective- 
ness. Let those who think — as apparently many historians do 
— that excessive introspection was confined to the eighteenth 
century, examine Duffield’s diary. Again and again they will find 
examples of the most minute soul-searching. In fact, the present 
writer was so impressed by the degree to which this soul-search- 
ing was carried that he became a bit doubtful whether good 
taste might not require that the title of the diary be taken at its 
face value —‘‘Sacra Privata.’’ However, in view of the fact 
that the author of the diary himself upon at least one occasion 
by specific statement, and often by implication, referred to the 
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13, 1868. 
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reading of the diary by future generations, it may, no doubt, be 
concluded that he would have no objection to the use at present 
being made of it. 

The self-examination of the minister persists throughout the 
diary. A modern psychiatrist would have a glorious time with 
this manuscript, finding all sorts of evidence of introversion, 
complexes, fixations, inhibitions. To the present writer the min- 
ister’s meticulous self-analysis appears but the natural reaction 
in a wholly normal individual to the extreme philosophy of hy- 
per-Calvinism. A minister with a Calvinistic conscience of the 
extreme type could scarcely react otherwise to the high calling 
of his profession. Thus one is not surprised to read, ‘‘Spoke 
with fluency — thoughts multiplied to my hand, but oh my heart! 
Not one kindly melting emotion either in prayer or in the ser- 
mon. I take shame to myself on this day’s labour.’’ * After such 
sentiments, it is pleasant to find the report, ‘‘Have had this 
morning a season of refreshing. The blessed Redeemer has 
worked upon my truant heart and it has melted!’’** But it is 
much more usual to discover Duffield complaining, ‘‘My heart 
is not right. I feel cold & dead & have great trouble with the 
selfishness, hypocrisy & other vile affections that lurk there... 
nor is my heart sensitive as it ought to be on the subject of sin. 
Oh that I were delivered from the things which distract, & en- 
abled to look exclusively to God.’’ * Entries of this type abound. 
Only a few weeks before his death, the services he had been ren- 
dering in helping to bring about the establishment of a Medical 
School in Detroit prompted these reflections: ‘‘I often think how 
worthless & unworthy am I, & how wonderful that He who 
knows me & my great sinfulness should see fit to use & employ 
such an instrument. When I look at my inward imperfections & 
sins & contrast them with my outward position & relations & 
connections with various benevolent & religious public enter- 
prises I feel ready to say how the inward & the outward man 
differ!’’ *° Clearly, among the outstanding qualities in this De- 


26 November 16, 1828. Note that at this time Duffield was still in Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. 


27 May 31, 1832. 
28 May 28, 1832. This was written during a visit to Boston while Duffield was 
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troit pastor were humility and explicit confidence in divine 
guidance. 

The fact that Duffield was for a long time one of the objects 
of men whom he termed ‘‘heresy hunters’’ * in the denomina- 
tion, raises the questions: What sort of doctrine were the mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian Church getting during his min- 
istry? Does the diary reveal a ‘‘liberal’’ tendency in their 
preacher? Certainly not by modern standards. It is a significant 
commentary upon the rigidity of Presbyterian doctrine during 
the first half of the nineteenth century that the larger wing of 
the Presbyterian fold regarded as too liberal a man who could 
hold such strict views on theology and doctrine as are expressed 
in the Duffield diary. To the present-day reader a minister who 
was ever on the alert against any possible ‘‘movement of 
Satan,’’ * who declined to call upon women to pray in the meet- 
ings of a Bible class,** who could detect cases of ‘‘incipient back- 
sliding,’’ ** who objected to an otherwise satisfactory ‘‘Devo- 
tional Family Bible’’ on the ground that, containing pictures 
of Christ, it violated the second commandment," who as late as 
1867 was lamenting the relaxation in the original Presbyterian 
stand of not celebrating Christmas ** — such a minister would 
seem sufficiently conservative for almost any large group of 
Christians. 

One particularly conspicuous element in Duffield’s theology as 
revealed by the diary was the great emphasis placed upon the 
vengeance of God. In 1846 an active minority in the congrega- 
tion tried very hard to force the minister’s resignation.* Not- 
withstanding the fact that illnesses, deaths, and funerals were 
matters of frequent mention in the diary, for several years after 
this crisis in congregational affairs Duffield chose to regard 
every death in the families of the trouble-makers as an act of 
providential punishment. He tried to be tactful in the matter, 


80 March 1, 1868. The diary from June, 1832 to 1836, contains long passages deal- 
ing with the heresy trial to which Duffield had been subjected. 

81 February 15, 1847. 

32 February 28, 1847. 
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84 July 30, 1867. 

85 December 25, 1867. 

36 See diary for 1846, 1847, passim; also for January 30, 1848. 
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however, and recorded, after a visit to a bereaved husband, ‘‘I 
purposely avoided . . . saying any thing that might appear like 
my glorying in his misfortune.’’ * God was using this method, he 
felt sure, of bringing people into the fold: ‘‘Many are begin- 
ning to believe more fully that there is a providence in the af- 
fairs of His people & that He is the Help & Shield of his min- 
inistering servants.’’ * It had to be admitted, to be sure, that 
the guilty themselves had remained untouched. This appeared 
to cause Duffield no difficulty. ‘‘The deceased partook not in the 
opposition,’’ he remarked with apparent casualness, ‘‘but the 
families in which they were did.’’ * 

It was not always Duffield’s special enemies who suffered from 
the vengeance of God. When the cholera epidemic of 1849, which 
at first left Detroit untouched, began to appear in the city, the 
physicians attempted for a time to deny its presence. For this 
Duffield chided a doctor friend of his, telling him that a lie of 
this sort was enough to take him to hell. Within a few hours, 
the stern pastor learned of the death of the doctor’s wife from 
cholera. ‘‘Little did I dream,’’ he exclaimed in the diary, ‘‘that 
the Lord would force him & the other Drs. in this way so re- 
markably to acknowledge the visitation of His hand.’’ * 

During the closing years of his life, Duffield was particularly 
disturbed over what he regarded as the growing looseness in 
ministerial standards in the city. His attention was periodically 
called to this subject by his attendance upon the meetings of an 
organization of clergymen of some eight or nine of the many 
denominations which by the late 1860’s had come to be repre- 
sented in the city. When one of the brethren in this group argued 
that science was ‘‘the legitimate interpreter of Scripture’’ and 
that ‘‘neglecting its claims [to] authority on pleas of plenary 
Inspiration disgusted educated men & made infidels,’’ Duffield 
was deeply stirred, and engaged in a vigorous reply.“ At an- 
other meeting when the question for discussion was ‘‘ whether 
Romanism or popery should be regarded as a form or phase 
of Christianity?’’ Duffield records that he had strongly sup- 
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ported the negative stand of the principal speaker, and had 
asserted that ‘‘in no sense can the Roman Catholic system of 
religion be regarded as Christianity, no more than can idolatry 
be identified with the worship of the true God, the counterfeit 
with the genuine, the truth with a lie, the caricature with the 
man.’’ ** It devolved upon Duffield at one of these meetings to 
speak on the subject, ‘‘How to preach eternal punishment,’’ and 
he records of this experience that his presentation met with 
general approval, though some of the brethren ‘‘hesitated about 
a real local Hell of material flame preferring to think the Bible 
language on the subject purely metaphorical.’’ ** When one tries 
to imagine a modern ministers’ club undertaking the discussion 
of such a subject, he arrives at some sort of realization, perhaps, 
of how far the relaxation in theological standards has proceeded 
— how vastly stricter was the doctrine of Protestants three gen- 
erations ago. 

In methods of preaching, as well as in standards of doctrine, 
the middle of the nineteenth century resembled the eighteenth 
more nearly than the twentieth, if one may judge from the reve- 
lations of the diary. Duffield frankly employed what today would 
be designated ‘‘fear psychology.’’ For example, in mentioning 
two startling deaths, he commented, ‘‘I tried to improve the 
events at prayer meeting this evening.’’ “* It would be a mistake, 
however, to conclude that the man’s principal approach was 
through the emotions of his auditors; logic and reasoning quite 
evidently played a primary part in his preaching. Over and 
over again he recounted instances of theological arguments with 
the unconverted, and in one instance related as though it was a 
not unusual experience with him, a long conversation with a 
young man ‘‘intellectually convinced but having not believed 
with the heart.’’ *° One conjectures that today a preacher would 
in such a case be inclined to let well enough alone. 

Particularly impressive in view of the wide range of interests 
of the man was Duffield’s choice of subject matter for sermons. 
They seem to have consisted almost entirely of expositions and 
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explanations of Scripture and of the doctrinal standards of the 
church.** Absorbed as he was in education, in the advancement 
of science, in the promulgation of welfare agencies, his pulpit 
was consecrated to things of the spirit. 

This point of view held by Duffield with regard to the function 
of the pulpit accounts to a large degree for his position respect- 
ing the many reform movements which agitated the country dur- 
ing the period of his Detroit pastorate. Such of these movements 
as he considered firmly founded on scriptural authority, he sup- 
ported from the pulpit; those lacking such foundation could 
expect little from him. Abolitionists — or at least what he termed 
‘ultra anti-slavery men’’ — he regarded as motivated by fanat- 
icism rather than by piety,*’ although he considered the system 
of slavery sinful,** and went so far on Thanksgiving Day, 1850, 
as to preach a sermon showing the distinction between a simple 
individual refusal on grounds of conscience to obey a law (such 
as the recent Fugitive Slave Law) ‘‘& factious conspiracy & com- 
bination to resist the execution of Laws.’’ *° More in accord with 
his usual stand was his reaction toward the excitement he found 
prevailing in the Synod in the summer of 1856, as a result of 
the Kansas situation and the attack upon Sumner: ‘‘I endeav- 
oured to lead them to consider the impropriety of mixing them- 
selves up with party politics,’’ he reported, ‘‘but stood alone.’’ 

The world peace movement also received little support from 
him, although he did, on one occasion, preach a sermon which 
the secretary of war termed ‘‘a Hell of a sermon against war,’’ 
and which General Cass denounced as exceedingly offensive." To 
Duffield, Elihu Burritt, who as ‘‘the learned blacksmith’’ was 
receiving much attention, was just ‘‘another of the one idea 
men. 9? 52 

Toward the temperance movement, however, Duffield was all 
enthusiasm. Here he had no doubt whatever of scriptural sanc- 
tion, and throughout his thirty years in Detroit he was ardent 

46 See notes on sermons, Diary, passim. 
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as a writer and speaker on the subject. John B. Gough’s efforts 
in Detroit —in contrast to those of Burritt — he heartily ap- 
proved: ‘‘He evidently looks to the Lord & puts the reformation 
of the drunkard on the right foundation,’’* the pious pastor 
reported. In fact, when the temperance movement was carried 
on in any form that did not rely primarily upon this foundation, 
Duffield refused it his support. Enthusiastic as he was over 
temperance, no program which was not primarily religious in 
its approach could receive his pulpit sanction. 

Duffield rather prided himself on his willingness and ability 
to cooperate with leaders of other Christian sects. In the closing 
year of his life he initiated the summoning of a union state con- 
vention of ministers and laymen to be held in Detroit to bring 
about better ‘‘cooperation in measures of a religious nature, af- 
fecting the general Evangelical interests.’ ** Yet there never 
seemed to be the slightest doubt in his mind of the infinite supe- 
riority of Presbyterianism to other creeds and systems of church 
polity, and he was not always particularly charitable toward the 
aggressive activities of rival groups. No doubt in the thriving me- 
tropolis of the frontier the rivalry was sometimes a bit ruthless. 

During the earlier years of his Detroit ministry it was the 
Congregationalists toward whom he felt the greatest impatience. 
This impatience is readily understandable in the light of con- 
temporary developments in the history of Congregationalism in 
Michigan. Until 1840, under the operation of the ‘‘Plan of 
Union,’’ the Presbyterians had had a virtual monopoly of the 
Presbyterian-Congregational field in Michigan: practically all 
Congregationalists had affiliated with the presbyteries constitut- 
ing the Synod of Michigan. Toward the close of the 1830’s, how- 
ever, as the flood of incoming Yankees mounted ever higher, Con- 
gregationalists evidenced growing restlessness in the Presby- 
terian fold—a restlessness by no means tempered by the al- 
leged highhandedness of the man who so shortly after his ar- 
rival in 1838 came to dominate the organization.” At any rate, 
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a movement initiated in 1840 culminated in 1842 in the organ- 
ization of ‘‘The General Association of the Congregational Min- 
isters and Churches of Michigan,’’** a body which during the 
ensuing decades drew away church after church from affiliation 
with the synod — besides absorbing large numbers of new set- 
tlers who would otherwise have found their way into the Presby- 
terian fold. 

The impatience which these developments naturally provoked 
in Duffield grew particularly strong when the revivalist Finney 
came to Detroit to hold evangelistic services — supported large- 
ly by the Congregationalists. Annoyed by the tendency of ‘‘ F'in- 
neyistic preferences’’ to draw away some of his people, and 
disturbed by what he termed ‘‘the loose principles of morals & 
the censorious spirit introduced & sanctioned by Mr. Finney,’’™ 
Duffield waxed increasingly impatient until his diary entries 
began to bristle with such comments as ‘‘I find my heart revolt- 
ing with perfect nausea [here the amateur diagnostician got his 
symptoms a bit mixed] from the manners ... of the Congrega- 
tional faction that has sprung up among us’’; ® and ‘‘[ Congre- 
gationalism] has neither honour nor honesty but comes very 
near to the political intriguers who boast of liberty & tell the 
people of their great love for them & regard for their rights.’’ 
Then he added a remark which, coming from a staunch Whig 
like himself, was indeed a severe indictment. ‘‘It is,’’ he said, 
‘*T,oco Focoism in the church.’’ * However, with a change of min- 
isters in the Congregational church in Detroit in 1848, and with 
increasing understanding between the two state-wide organiza- 
tions, Duffield’s animosity became considerably modified, and 
by 1851 he was ready to admit his willingness to see the Congre- 
gationalists ‘‘extend their own system honestly where they 
can.’’ Yet he could not refrain from adding, ‘‘But I do not ap- 
prove of Congregationalism. It is not scriptural.’’ * 

In the later years of his Detroit ministry the bitterness with 

58 For a history of this body, see the article cited in n. 57, and other articles in 
the same volume; also L. G. Vander Velde, ‘‘ The Synod of Michigan and Movements 
for Social Reform, 1834-1869,’’ Church History (Chicago), V (1936), 59-62. 
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which Duffield had regarded the Congregationalists was now 
directed in large measure against the Episcopalians. No doubt 
with the advancing metropolitanism of Detroit this sect became 
a more formidable rival to the Presbyterians. Of his Episco- 
palian neighbors he complained, ‘‘Oh what an obstacle in the 
way of true spiritual religion is that Episcopal church! I... 
mourn over its benumbing influence upon many members of my 
own church.’’** Certainly such expressions concerning rival 
denominations contrast sharply with the friendly attitude to- 
ward one another cultivated by various sects today. Yet one feels 
that Duffield’s sharp comments were inspired not so much by 
unfriendly feelings as by a deep conviction that the system he 
followed was the only scriptural one. It was hard for him to 
understand why others could not see that Presbyterianism was 
the only system sanctioned by the Scriptures. Impatience, rather 
than deep-rooted resentment, characterized his attitude toward 
other sects. 

One might assume that such sharp criticism would minimize 
Dnuffield’s influence upon members of his profession in other 
denominations, but evidently his sincerity and conviction were 
as impressive to his contemporaries as they are to the reader 
of his diary. Duffield knew what he believed. Therein lies the 
explanation of his remarkable influence. That he had such in- 
fluence, his contemporaries are unanimous in asserting. To one 
who has read the diary such assertions are unnecessary, for a 
sense of that power fairly radiates from every page. The reader 
knows instinctively that what George Duffield believed and did, 
lesser leaders of the ministerial profession were also believing 
and doing, albeit in a less significant way. One can be reasonably 
sure that on the Michigan frontier scores of ministers were 
scrupulously examining their souls, worshipping a God of ven- 
geance, preaching eternal punishment, holding back from many 
humanitarian movements because they were not closely enough 
identified with scriptural authority, firmly convinced of the su- 
periority of their sect. George Duffield’s diary not only presents 
an interesting personal study, it throws a revealing light upon 
the important part played by church leaders of conviction min- 
istering on the frontier. 

63 February 8, 1849. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE SECESSION CONTROVERSY IN 
MISSISSIPPI, 1854-61 


By P. L. Rarywater 


From 1854 to 1861 agitation for secession in Mississippi in- 
creased with accelerated momentum. In the early stages of the 
renewed controversy, it was largely the active, restless, and po- 
litically ambitious element, represented by the lawyer-politician 
and the country editor, which incessantly rang the fire bells in 
order to arouse a not uneasy social order against the approach- 
ing and consuming blasts of abolitionism. Conservative men of 
property, desiring to be let alone that they might enjoy the fruits 
of their prosperity, not only held aloof but positively condemned 
the new agitation. But an equally loud and fanatical minority in 
the free states played, through the press and from the platform 
and the pulpit, quite unintentionally into the hands of the seces- 
sion agitators in Mississippi, as elsewhere in the South. The 
trend of political events in the country dignified to the point of 
respectability the preachments of such advocates of secession as 
John A. Quitman, John J. McRae, and many of the lesser politi- 
cal lights. In other words, the repercussions of politics, both in 
the free states and at Washington, in the late fifties especially, 
by arousing both his resentments at being regarded as a sinner 
in the national house and his fears for the social order in which 
he lived, hammered many a Union-loving Mississippian into a 
rabid secessionist in 1860. This process of hammering out seces- 
sionists was, however, greatly aided at home by the partisan 
Democratic editors and petty politicians who applied plenty of 
heat to the rather resilient and resistant union men of the state. 
The point is, that the great mass of the people of Mississippi 
who were loyal to the Union in 1851, were caught, as it were, dur- 
ing the fifties, between two enfilading fires, one in the North and 
the other at home, which, though directed for inherently different 
motives, raked the union masses. This withering fire having 
for many years been directed upon them, the majority of the 
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union masses, by 1860, had lost their former faith and confidence 
in the Constitution — which, in fact, like the shield of Achilles, 
covered them from head to foot — as a protection to their insti- 
tutions against the onslaughts of a numerical majority in Con- 
gress. 

The controversy over the protective value of the Constitution 
gives point to the struggle over secession in Mississippi. There 
were, in Mississippi exceedingly few genuine state-rights men of 
the Rhett type, passionately devoted to the political independence 
of the individual states. In Mississippi the group that wanted to 
break up the Union advocated secession as a political device for 
preserving a social system which was believed to be in greater 
danger in the Union than out of it. The group, on the other hand, 
which opposed the secession of the state did so for the reason 
that it regarded secession as a doubtful remedy and as a hazard 
to the social order if it should lead to violent revolution. Slavery, 
they thought, was safer in the Union under the protection of the 
Constitution than it would be.out of the Union. Both of these 
groups regarded the benefits of the Union as secondary to the 
preservation of slavery, which was the support of the state’s 
social and economic system. In short, all classes in the state, 
slaveholders and non-slaveholders alike, looked upon the society 
in which they lived as representing the realization of a social 
ideal sanctioned alike by God and nature. This ideal, on its posi- 
tive side, was beneficial both to the master and the slave; and, 
although social and economic lines between white groups were 
not permanently fixed, the system did provide for a wholesome 
regimentation of the nether herd. On its negative side, the insti- 
tution of slavery, with its attendant effects upon all groups and 
classes, created an atmosphere in which, unlike that in the free 
states, undesirable and dangerous innovations in the religious 
life and in the general mores of the people could not live. 

All groups in Mississippi in 1860 believed apparently that the 
social system based upon slavery was economically advantageous 


1In addition to the classic defenses of slavery by Harper, Bledsoe, and Dew, see 
the following: Mathew Estes of Columbus, Mississippi, A Defense of Negro Slavery 
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and Defense of African Slavery (published for the editor, 1861); Rev. T. C. Thorn- 
ton, president of Centenary College, Clinton, Mississippi, An Inquiry into the History 
of Slavery (Washington City, 1841). 
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and socially elevating, and that only upon such a social soil 
could the highest type of republican government be built. All 
groups proceeding, it is true, upon a priori arguments, united 
in the belief that their social system was superior to that based 
upon free labor at almost every point by which civilization could 
be evaluated. When, therefore, the institution of slavery was 
endangered by the election of Lincoln, both the slaveholder and 
the non-slaveholder arose with religious zeal to defend their 
social heritage, which, like their religion, was not a subject for 
the detachment of the laboratory. The rich and the poor, the high 
and the low, the slaveholder and the non-slaveholder were ‘‘so 
indissolubly united in feeling and interest,’’ said O. R. Single- 
ton, ‘‘that if you but touch a chord connected with either, it 
vibrates through our whole social system, and unites in more 
rapid motion the blood of every heart.’’? 

Thus united in their loyalty to a social system whose benefits, 
all agreed, far surpassed the benefits of the Union, the people 
nevertheless differed sharply concerning the degree of danger 
to which Lincoln’s election subjected slavery and the effect dis- 
union would have on the future of that institution. In the main, 
this line of division followed, with certain notable exceptions, the 
traditional party lines in Mississippi. That is to say, the old 
Whig party — known in 1860 as the Opposition or Union party 
— with its stronghold in the heavy slave populated river coun- 
ties in the western part of the state, taught that the federal Con- 
stitution was the surest safeguard to slavery. The Democratic 
party, on the other hand, held that secession was a legal and 
peaceable remedy and urged the people on to disunion as the 
best means of preserving the peculiar institution.’ To be sure, 
in the brief period between the election of Lincoln and the seces- 
sion of the state, the traditional alignment of party system col- 


2 Congressional Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., pt. II, 1274. 

3 James H. Maury’s Autobiography (MS. in possession of Mrs, Sam Guin, Green- 
wood, Mississippi). 

In his ‘‘ Autobiography,’’ Benjamin Grubb Humphreys upholds the view of Judge 
Maury on this point and adds: ‘‘ The old Whigs are yet proud of the memory of the 
grand old party, and with affection and pride point to its materials, both of men and 
of measures as the embodiment of the noblest virtues, soundest principles and bright- 
est ornaments of constitutional freedom. Let not its honored grave be disturbed. Let 
it rest in peace, entombed in its glory, with its great examples — Clay, Webster and 
Prentiss.’’ See MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HistToricaL Review, XXI (1934), 243. 
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lapsed ; the new issue was that of the best interest of Mississippi 
and of the South — by which was meant the best means to be 
employed for preserving slavery. Here again, old party tradi- 
tions, reflecting the social and economic background upon which 
they rested, were strongly influential. On the direct issue of 
whether slavery would be safer within the union or outside of 
it, the same groups, in the main, arrayed themselves against each 
other. The solid, conservative men of property who had com- 
posed the backbone of the old Whig party opposed disunion be- 
cause they believed it would further endanger the perpetuity 
of slavery. Forming, on the other hand, the aggressive and cut- 
ting edge of the group which advocated the immediate secession 
of the state, were found, on the whole, the country editor, the 
provincial lawyer-politician, and the petty planter, these being 
the representatives of the group which made the Democratic 
party the dominant force in Mississippi politics. Paradoxically 
this latter group, which had, as compared with the planter type, 
very little immediate moneyed interest in slavery, was precisely 
the group which, in opposition to the planter type as a class, 
wanted to dissolve the Union in order to make slavery more 
secure. That is to say, the group, on the whole, which had ar- 
rived at that goal of social eminence and economic security which 
their system offered was in favor of giving Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration a fair trial before hazarding all, to disunion and, as they 
believed, probable war, while the group whose primary interest 
in the social system lay in the future and who lacked the restrain- 
ing influence of large vested interests, was for precipitating the 
state into secession as early as possible after Lincoln’s election. 
As when ‘‘Old Man River,’’ angry and turbulent because of 
northern pressure, bursts the levees and rushes out upon the 
land to wreck, destroy, and kill, so the hot-spur secessionists in 
wild passion, frenzy, and madness, bore down upon the halting 
and bewildered union groups, sweeping them along with the 
angry current of precipitate secession and leaving unmoved and 
adamant only the most stalwart of their number. This small and 
loyal union group found itself isolated and, under the pressure 
of the radical forces, utterly unable to stay the current of seces- 
sion which was rushing on to war and to the ruin of the system 
which both groups desired to perpetuate at all costs. 
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What has just been said with reference to the acute stage of 
the secession controversy implies that there were other factors 
than those of rationalization at work. For three decades Missis- 
sippi, like the rest of the South, had become increasingly thin- 
skinned on the subject of slavery; now she rose promptly and 
fiercely to defend that institution. In fact, her valor in defense 
ran far ahead of her discretion. She was rendered even more 
belligerent by the tradition, however erroneously developed, 
that the southern people were the descendants of ‘‘Cavaliers”’ 
—not of ‘‘Roundheads,’’ like the northern people — and that 
they possessed all the ‘‘chivalry’’ in the land. The southerner 
was, therefore, somewhat pugnacious, not necessarily because 
there was need for it, or because he possessed more of the fight- 
ing instinct than others, but because it was in the code that, being 
a veritable Boanerges, it was incumbent upon him to sustain his 
reputation. The abolitionists, aware of the southerner’s traits, 
goaded him on by taunts and epithets. He was told that his 
chivalry was nothing but a fiction; that he ‘‘could not be kicked 
out of the Union’’; that if he dared to leave the Union, he would 
be whipped back in; and that ‘‘blue cockades’’ would be as scarce 
as ‘‘blue roses’? when convinced that the United States was 
going to attempt coercion. This childish nonsense had more effect 
in precipitating secession than one may at first suppose. The 
vanity and conceit of the southerner could not stand the taunts 
and epithets hurled at him by those whom he had long since 
anathematised. Like a parcel of school boys, who had been dared, 
they at once determined that it would be unbecoming ‘‘Southern 
chivalry’’ to take a dare from a set of canting, puritanical snobs. 
The prick-eared knaves should, therefore, ‘‘be made to feel 
Southern steel and smell Southern powder,’’ etc., ete. 

This may seem a rather ridiculous analysis of one of the causes 
which precipitated secession ; but, trivial as these causes appear, 
they were not without their influence and ought not, therefore, 
to be overlooked in attempting to understand the forces which 
disrupted the Union in 1860-61. In fact, puerile as these motives 
were, they were not more so than those which have on numerous 
occasions influenced a people to make decisions which affected 
them for weal or woe. The philosophy of history may, in- 
deed, give one lofty and sublime ideas of human nature; 
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but its annals are filled with the grotesque, the ridiculous, 
and the vulgar. Those who, many years removed from the 
events, study the causes of great conflicts are likely not to 
see individuals of blood and bone, possessing their miserable 
passions, their vanities, and sometimes their base motives; but 
the contemporary and actual spectator of the events sees little 
else. Amid the existing scenes of bitter conflicts, man’s ration- 
alizations are modified, and sometimes prevented, by his emo- 
tions. When, therefore, the generalization is made that, in the 
secession controversy in Mississippi, those who possessed great 
property interests in slaves desired to keep their slaves under the 
protection of the Constitution, while those who owned few, or no, 
slaves were willing to resort to secession, it should not be sup- 
posed that the decision, in either case, was a pure rationalization 
uninfluenced by a complex of passions and emotions. The truth, 
in this regard, seems to be that, on the whole, the process of ac- 
quiring great property interests, with the broadened contacts 
which resulted; the caution which have made those with large 
vested interests ever abhor radical change; and last, but by no 
means insignificant, the indoctrinations of twenty years of dis- 
cipline by the old Whig party and its immediate successors to 
which, in the period from 1840 to 1860, most of the solid men of 
property in Mississippi belonged — all these factors combined 
in 1860 and 1861 to make the large slaveholders as a class less 
susceptible to the malady of passion and madness which per- 
vaded the minds of the majority in the two months which fol- 
lowed Lincoln’s election. 

The social and economic implications involved in the policy of 
the minority which tried to prevent the secession of Mississippi 
in 1861 are of great interest. As events were to prove, the policy 
which the majority actually pursued was the worst, at least from 
the South’s viewpoint, that could have possibly been followed. 
If, on the other hand, the will of the minority in Mississippi, and 
elsewhere in the South, had prevailed to give Lincoln’s adminis- 
tration a fair trial; to hold on to the Constitution as a shield and 
a buckler so long as there was anything left of it to hold on to; 
to stage a revolution only as a last resort to preserve slavery in 
the states where it already existed, the conclusion seems reason- 
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able that a compromise could have been worked out which would 
have both prevented war and preserved slavery in the states, 
where gradual emancipation might have taken place in the in- 
definite future. In other words, an arrangement might have been 
effected, had the wiser council of the minority prevailed, where- 
by the South would have accepted no further extension of slavery 
but secured a guarantee of no interference with it in the states 
where it already existed. Such a compromise would have, of 
course, not been possible if the Lincoln party had been compelled, 
in order to maintain its unity, to advance to an attack upon the 
institution of slavery in the states. That such an advance would 
have been immediately necessary, seems improbable; for not 
only had the party platform of 1860 disclaimed any such pur- 
pose, but success had been achieved by too narrow a margin in 
the free states to hazard the future by an immediate attack upon 
the institutions of the states.* Instead of further agitation for 
the abolition of slavery, the natural course of the successful 
party, had secession and its aftermath not precipitated war, 
would have been to consolidate its position by attempting to har- 
monize the conflicting interests of the hostile sections. In other 
words, the radical party, once it was in office, might have been 
reasonably expected, under the pressure of the conservative ele- 
ment led by the commercial and business interests of the North, 
to have made terms with the South on the basis of the status quo 
of slavery in the states rather than to have moved, as many indi- 
viduals in the party in the heat of controversy advocated, in the 
direction of total abolition. There is reason, therefore, for con- 
jecturing that the ‘‘radical’’ and ‘‘revolutionary’’ party of Lin- 
coln, if the southern states had not seceded, would have stopped 
far short of the extremes of revolution and upheaval which the 
secession group predicted. After all, Lincoln was in office but 
not in power, and it is always well to remember that a radical 
on the road to office is quite different from a radical arrived. 
Sixty years before the rise of Lincoln to the presidency, Jeffer- 


4J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, in ‘‘Lincoln’s Election an Immediate Menace to 
Slavery in the States?’’ American Historical Review (New York), XXXVII (1932), 
700-711, holds to the view that Lincoln’s election was an immediate menace to slavery 
in the states. Arthur C. Cole, on the other hand, presents an opposing opinion in 
‘*Lincoln’s Election an Immediate Menace to Slavery in the States?’’ ibid., XXXVI 
(1931), 740-767. 
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son was declared by his opponents to be a dangerous radical, but 
in office he turned out to be a ‘‘tolerant revolutionist.’’ 

If, therefore, slavery in the states could have been thus se- 
cured against the central government, the slaveholding states 
would have occupied a kind of ‘‘dominion status’’ in which their 
social and economic system, buffeted by the spirit of the cen- 
tury, might, in no remote future, have changed in the direction 
of gradual emancipation. But to proceed thus is to argue with- 
out the record. However delightful it may be to dwell upon these 
contrasting possibilities, the fact remains that history cannot be 
changed by conjecturing what might have been had events 
proved otherwise. . 








WAS THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION OF 1900 A MAN- 
DATE ON IMPERIALISM?* 


By Tuomas A. Battey 


For a number of years a considerable body of historians has 
assumed that imperialism was the ‘‘paramount’’ issue in the 
campaign of 1900, and that McKinley’s triumphant reélection 
was a generous endorsement of his policy of expansion. The 
origins of this interpretation are not difficult to trace. First of 
all, McKinley won by the largest popular plurality that a presi- 
dential candidate had yet polled; and the party in power invaria- 
bly but illogically interprets reélection as a blanket endorsement 
of all its deeds and misdeeds. Secondly, the Democratic platform 
stated unequivocally that imperialism was both the ‘‘burning”’ 
and the ‘‘paramount”’ issue. In his letter of acceptance Bryan 
stood squarely on this pronouncement, as did his running mate, 
Adlai E. Stevenson.? But unfortunately for the historian the 
‘‘paramount’’ issue is not always what the platform and the 
candidates announce it is going to be. 

Seldom has this truth been better illustrated than by the cam- 
paign of 1900. Unforeseen economic developments had destroyed 
the effectiveness of the silver issue; but Bryan, whether through 
principle or through what he regarded as expediency, forced a 
free silver plank down the throats of a rebellious Democratic 
convention. This appears to have been a colossal blunder. It com- 
pletely ruined whatever chances the Commoner may have had of 
carrying the gold standard east, particularly into the pivotal 


1 This paper was read at the Chattanooga meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation, December, 1935. It is based primarily upon the correspondence of Carl 
Schurz, Grover Cleveland, W. J. Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, J. C. Spooner, W. E. 
Chandler, Henry White, and W. A. Croffut —all in the Library of Congress. Croffut 
was secretary of the Anti-Imperialist League. The McKinley MSS. in the Library 
of Congress yielded little. The editorial observations of ninety American news- 
papers (twenty-four of which were consulted directly, the others second-hand through 
magazines of opinion or other newspapers) proved useful. 

2 Chicago Record, September 18, 28, 1900. 
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empire state. As Thomas B. Reed is reported to have drawled 
with his characteristic amiability, Bryan ‘‘had rather be wrong 
than president.’’ 

The silver plank was a godsend to the harassed Republicans. 
Driven into a defensive position by the embarrassing Philippine 
insurrection, they promptly and joyously assumed the offensive 
with the very weapon that Bryan had thrust into their hands. 
They could scarcely have asked for anything better than an op- 
portunity to fight the campaign of 1896 over again. McKinley 
straightway took up the challenge and in his letter of acceptance 
insisted that currency was the ‘‘immediate’’ issue. The cyclonic 
Roosevelt, the Republican vice-presidential candidate, echoed 
these words in his letter of acceptance, and proceeded to rattle the 
metallic and horrendous skeleton of free silver with unprece- 
dented ferocity.* In other words, each party had its own para- 
mount issue, the validity of which the opposition vehemently 
denied. 

It might be argued that because the McKinley ticket won by a 
plurality of 861,000 votes the sovereign American people decreed 
that money and not imperialism was the paramount issue. But 
such an explanation is far too simple to be satisfying. First of 
all it is undeniable that in any presidential campaign a large 
percentage of the electorate is not concerned with the issues at 
all. In the year 1900 several million Republicans and several 
million Democrats were going to vote the straight party ticket 
whatever (within reason) the candidates or the issues. But it is 
a time-honored American custom that parties must have issues. 
So millions of congenital Democrats worked up what enthusiasm 
they could over anti-imperialism; and millions of congenital 
Republicans became alarmed, or attempted to become alarmed, 
about free silver. The first task is to penetrate this jungle of 
verbiage and try to determine what issue or issues influenced 
the votes of those whose minds were open to conviction. In other 
words, what was the ‘‘decisive’’ issue? 

This assignment is by no means a simple one, largely because 
of the multiplicity and confusion of the issues. Bryan opened 

8 Chicago Record, September 10, 17, 1900. The Republicans probably would have 


stressed Bryan’s free silver taint in any event, but the silver plank added immeasur- 
ably to the force of their counter-attack. 
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the campaign with some heavy blasts about colonialism, im- 
perialism, and militarism; but when he found his audiences sing- 
ularly unresponsive he swung heavily to trusts, plutocracy, and 
special privilege. The Republicans emphasized the gold stand- 
ard, the full dinner pail, continued prosperity, the tariff, patriot- 
ism, Bryanistic vagaries, Populism, and class hatred. It would 
not, in fact, be difficult to make up a list of sixty subjects that 
were discussed during the campaign, ranging all the way from 
Crockerism to Pettigrewism and from the St. Louis riots to the 
Boer War. To add to the confusion ten different parties or politi- 
cal groups actively entered the canvass. 

The quandary of the conscientious and intelligent voter can not 
fail to arouse sympathy. Ex-president Cleveland wrote that he 
was ‘‘pestered to death’’ with anxious inquiries; and among his 
papers one may find dozens of letters from correspondents who 
asked not only for advice as to how to vote but for help in deter- 
mining the issues.* The day before the election the New York 
Evening Post remarked editorially that it had never received 
such a large number of letters on the issues of a presidential 
campaign. One may say in all seriousness that one of the im- 
portant issues in 1900 was: ‘‘What is the paramount issue?’’* 

There were many voters who earnestly desired to cast a ballot 
for both the gold standard and anti-imperialism. But to vote for 
McKinley and the gold standard was apparently to endorse im- 
perialism; and to vote for Bryan and anti-imperialism was 
presumably to endorse free silver. Such a militant sound money 
man as Carl Schurz concluded that imperialism was the more 
immediate evil, and found himself faced with the ‘‘horrible 
duty’’ of working for Bryan, or rather against McKinley. On 
the other hand, ardent anti-imperialists like Andrew Carnegie 
and Charles Francis Adams regarded economic chaos as the 
more imminent danger and threw their support to McKinley. It 
is a significant fact that four of the most effective campaigners 
for the Republican ticket were leading anti-imperialists: Sena- 


4 Cleveland to D. M. Dickinson, October 12, 1900; Cleveland to W. 8. Bissell, Sep- 
tember 16, 1900, Cleveland MSS. See particularly W. A. Ownby to Cleveland, Octo- 
ber 18, 1900, on which appears the penciled annotation, ‘‘ Dozens like this.’’ 

5 New York Evening Post, November 5, 1900. One cartoonist represented the cam- 
paign as being the great game of finding the paramount issue. New York Tribune, 
November 2, 1900. 
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tors Hoar and Hale, and Representatives Littlefield and McCall. 

A large number of Gold Democrats — how many will never be 
known — heroically voted for McKinley. They concluded that 
after the United States had first set its own house in order there 
would be time enough to turn to the Philippine problem.* In post- 
election statements McKinley, Roosevelt, and Hanna freely ac- 
knowledged their indebtedness to Democratic support. In fact, 
so generally recognized was this defection that the press made 
repeated references to the non-partisan character of the vic- 
tory.’ 

A considerable number of those who wished to cast a clear-cut 
vote against imperialism felt that their only opportunity lay in a 
third party; but for reasons that need not be discussed here this 
movement fell through. Others urged Bryan to come out with a 
ringing pledge not to disturb the gold standard if elected, thus 
narrowing the paramount issue down to imperialism. But Bryan, 
foolishly it appears, turned a deaf ear to all such advances.*® Dan- 
iel M. Lord, of the American Anti-Imperialist League, found 
many anti-imperialists who had decided to vote for McKinley 
because of their greater fear of free silver; and he suggested to 
Schurz that a protest signed by several hundred thousand such 
people before the election would convince McKinley that he had 
not received a mandate to go ahead with expansion. Schurz re- 
plied that this plan would be desirable after the election; but if 
executed earlier it would merely serve to increase the McKinley 
vote by enabling the anti-imperialists to salve their consciences.° 
The Springfield Republican observed that the suggestion of vot- 
ing for McKinley first and protesting afterwards won many 


6 See L. M. Beck to Cleveland, October 31, 1900, Cleveland MSS.; Schurz to E. M. 
Shepard, October 7, 1900, Schurz MSS. 

7 Philadelphia Public Ledger, November 7, 1900; New York Evening Post, Novem- 
ber 10, 1900; Indianapolis Journal, November 7, 8, 1900; New York World, Novem- 
ber 8, 1900. See also Roosevelt to James Bulloch, November 9, 1900; C. N. Douglas to 
Roosevelt, November 10, 1900; Roosevelt to Delos McCurdy, November 10, 1900, 
Roosevelt MSS. 

8 Schurz to Louis Ehrich, October 4, 1900; Schurz to E. B. Smith, October 7, 13, 
1900, Schurz MSS. 

®D. M. Lord to Schurz, October 25, 1900; Schurz to Smith, November 5, 1900; 
Smith to Schurz, November 7, 1900, Schurz MSS. Lord wrote that almost without 
exception some fifty Republicans whom he had approached had expressed a willing- 
ness to sign such a petition. 
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votes for the Republicans, although, as this journal remarked, 
the cold figures in no way reflected the voters’ ‘‘mental reserva- 
tions.’’ *° So obviously misleading were the election returns that 
a number of newspapers called upon McKinley not to interpret 
the results as an endorsement of imperialism. Indeed, there is 
some scattered evidence to support the thesis, which obviously 
can neither be proved nor disproved, that if the question had 
been placed before the electorate solely on its merits the Amer- 
ican people would have voted against retaining the Philippines.” 

In the minds of many voters the problem was one of choosing 
the lesser cf two evils: the platitudinous and presumably malle- 
able McKinley (T. B. Reed’s ‘‘Emperor of Expediency’’) or the 
heretical and rattle-brained Bryan. ‘‘Bryanism and McKinley- 
ism!’’ exclaimed Cleveland, ‘‘What a choice for a patriotic 
American !’’ In the end thousands of voters cast their ballots for 
McKinley in spite of his Philippine policy — and hoped for the 
best. They preferred the known weaknesses of McKinley to the 
wild theories of Bryan. As a Nebraska editor wrote to Cleveland, 
**It is a choice between evils, and I am going to shut my eyes, 
hold my nose, vote, go home and disinfect myself.’’ The New 
York Nation suggested for a McKinley banner: ‘‘The Nation’s 
Choice — of Evils.’’ * 

Although it is obvious that any campaign following the color- 
ful crusade of 1896 would seem a tame affair, one is impressed 
with the fact that there was a marked falling off of the vote in 
1900.** The general confusion over the issues, combined with a 
widespread disgust with both of the candidates, caused a con- 

10 Springfield Republican, November 7, 1900. 

11 See similar view in A. C. Coolidge, The United States as a World Power (New 
York, 1908), 157; also Schurz to Howe, June 22, 1900, Schurz MSS.; Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, November 8, 1900. The New York Herald conducted a poll in fifteen 
of the largest cities in the United States. Of 726 voters interviewed, 324 favored 
and 333 opposed expansion. Figures cited in San Francisco Argonaut, July 23, 1900. 

12 Cleveland to C. S. Hamlin, September 13, 1900, in Allan Nevins, ed., Letters of 
Grover Cleveland, 1850-1908 (Boston, 1933), 536; J. S. Morton to Cleveland, Novem- 
ber 2, 1900, Cleveland MSS.; Nation (New York), CLXXI (1900), 302. See also R. F. 
Cutting to Herbert Welsh, October 2, 1900; Schurz to Shepard, October 7, 1900; 
C. W. Eliot to Schurz, October 4, 1900, Schurz MSS. The large protest vote polled 
by the minor parties is further evidence of disgust with the major party candidates. 

13 That is, relative to the increase in population. Only 64,710 more votes were 


east in 1900 than in 1896. For election figures see Edgar E. Robinson, The Presiden- 
tial Vote, 1896-1932 (Stanford University, 1934), passim. 
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siderable number of voters to stay away from the polls. This 
appears to have been the case with Grover Cleveland, who, ac- 
cording to one newspaper, planned to register his disgust by 
going duck shooting.* 

The obvious lack of interest in the campaign was doubtless due 
in large measure to the fact that the Philippine issue was now 
more or less stale. The islands had already been under the stars 
and stripes for over two years; and the American public, leap- 
ing with characteristic avidity from one sensation to another, 
had apparently already begun to classify them among those 
things settled and accepted. E. V. Abbot noted the ‘‘languid in-. 
terest’’ in the question of imperialism and observed that ‘‘the 
Republicans weariedly support the administration and the Dem- 
ocrats weariedly oppose it.’’** Moreover the Republicans were 
confident of victory; and Hanna, dissatisfied with his early ef- 
forts to ‘‘shake down’’ the plutocrats, complained that the big 
enemy of the party was none other than ‘‘General Apathy.’’ 
Finally, in contrast with 1896, the country was busy and pros- 
perous, too fat and contented to be aroused to a high pitch of 
crusading zeal.*® 

It would not, in fact, be too much to say that prosperity was 
the keynote of the campaign. The closing years of McKinley’s 
term afforded a striking contrast to the widespread distress of 
Cleveland’s second administration. Mark Hanna was not un- 
aware of the potency of stand-pattism and the full dinner pail 
when he solemnly asserted in an Omaha speech, ‘‘There is only 
one issue in this campaign, my friends, and that is, let well 
enough alone.’’** The deep-seated fear of Bryan that had been 

14 Boston Evening Transcript, November 2, 1900. T. B. Reed, W. G. Sumner, and 


W. 8S. Bissell all expressed a determination not to vote. See A. W. Thurman to 
Schurz, October 9, 1900, Schurz MSS. 

15 Abbot to Schurz, October 5, 1900, Schurz MSS. C. F. Adams wrote that he 
was enjoying ‘‘the repose of this presidential election.’’ Adams to Schurz, July 14, 
1900, Schurz MSS. 

- 16 Herbert Croly, Marcus Alonzo Hanna (New York, 1912), 328. See also Lodge 
to Henry White, September 3, 1900, White MSS.; Lodge to Roosevelt, August 30, 
1900; H. C. Payne to Roosevelt, August 22, 1900, Roosevelt MSS.; Lodge to Roose- 
velt, August 18, 1900, Roosevelt to Lodge, August 22, 28, 1900, Selections from the 
Correspondence of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge, 1884-1918 (New 
York, 1925), I, 473, 474, 475. 

17 Public Opinion (Washington), XXIX (1900), 548. 
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instilled by two extraordinary campaigns of education was 
abundantly reflected by the stock market, which experienced a 
tremendous boom immediately after the election. In the contest 
between the heart and the stomach the ‘‘belly vote,’’ as one jour- 
nal put it, won. The American people were interested primarily 
in hogs, corn, and wheat; and only secondarily in the Filipinos. 
Shortly after the election Bryan received a remarkable letter 
from his campaign manager, Senator James K. Jones of Arkan- 
sas, who deplored the heavy falling off of Democratic majorities 
in his state, and added, ‘‘In my own county, men who have voted 
the Democratic ticket all their lives, voted the Republican this 
time, openly boasted of it, and gave as the reason, that they 
did not want any more ‘5 cent cotton’.’’ * 

At this point it is possible to answer with some degree of con- 
fidence the question as to what was the ‘‘decisive’’ issue in the 
campaign. Assuming that Bryan had an outside chance to win, 
the issue that beat him was ‘‘Bryanism’’ — so-called by scores 
of opposition newspapers. Basically Bryanism was the fear that 
Bryan would destroy prosperity by overthrowing the gold stand- 
ard and putting into effect his economic heresies. When the elec- 
tion was over dozens of newspapers insisted that the dread 
spectre of Bryanism had brought about the result. Even the 
ebullient Roosevelt wrote with unaccustomed modesty that above 
McKinley, Hanna, and even himself, ‘‘it was Bryan . . . who did 
most’’ to bring about the result. That Bryan was a burden to the 
Democratic cause is further attested by the fact that in general 
he ran behind his ticket. The ‘‘great Commoner’’ himself ad- 
mitted, after the election, that the prosperity argument was the 
most effective one used against him by the Republicans.” 

One final word about imperialism. If it had been the only issue 
in the campaign, would the reélection of McKinley have been a 
clear-cut mandate? The answer still is, no. First of all ‘‘imperial- 
ism’’ and ‘‘anti-imperialism’’ were but vague catchwords that 
meant all things to all men, ranging from a permanent occupa- 


18 Jones to Bryan, December 1, 1900, Bryan MSS. 

19 Roosevelt to Lodge, November 9, 1900, Roosevelt-Lodge Correspondence, I, 479; 
Nation, CLXXI (1900), 437; Schurz to Welsh, October 5, 1900, Schurz MSS.; R. F. 
Pettigrew to Croffut, November 13, 1900, Croffut MSS.; William J. Bryan, ‘‘The 
Election of 1900,’’ North American Review (New York), LXXI (1900), 789. 
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tion of the Philippines to an immediate and cowardly surrender 
to Aguinaldo. Bryan certainly did not advocate the latter of 
these alternatives; but this was the interpretation forced upon 
him by the opposition, notably Roosevelt, who stormed about the 
country decrying the dastardly attempt to haul down the flag. 
Thus imperialism became inextricably identified with patriot- 
ism; and a number of voters who wished for ultimate withdrawal 
supported McKinley because they did not wish to uphold the 
blood-drenched hands of the enemy. After the election, Bryan 
himself said that although the prosperity argument was the most 
potent one used against him, the Republican ery, ‘‘Stand by the 
President’’ won many votes.” ; 

Even if imperialism had been clearly defined and had been the 
only issue, Bryan’s record inspired no great confidence in his 
willingness to withdraw from the Philippines. Whatever may be 
said in defense of his rather unexpected course in securing the 
ratification of the treaty with Spain, it is undeniable that he had 
begun the campaign on the high note of anti-imperialism and 
then had shifted to trusts. Such chameleon-like conduct was 
roundly condemned by the Republicans, including Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, who remarked in disgust, ‘‘I cannot make out whether 
he is a knave or a fool.’’ * And Cleveland wrote, ‘‘How do you 
know what such an acrobat would do on that question [imperial- 
ism] if his personal ambition was in the balance?’’ * In other 
words, many voters concluded, whether correctly or not, that 
Bryan was just a professional presidential candidate who was 
paying lip service to a synthetic issue that might get him into 
office. The hands were the hands of Esau but the voice was the 
voice of Bryan.” 

Even if Bryan had received a clear-cut mandate to withdraw 

20New York World, November 9, 1900. In the Roosevelt collection there are 
several letters from Democrats who deserted Bryan because they felt that he was 
encouraging the Filipinos to fire on the American uniform. 


21 Adams to Schurz, July 14, 1900; Edward Holden to Schurz, November 10, 1900, 
Schurz MSS. 

22 Cleveland to Judson Harmon, July 17, 1900, Cleveland MSS. Schurz later called 
Bryan the ‘‘evil genius’’ of the anti-imperialist cause. C. M. Fuess, Carl Schurz, Re- 
former (New York, 1932), 366. 

23 See M. E. Curti, ‘‘ Bryan and World Peace,’’ Smith College Studies in History 
(Northampton), XVI (1931), nos. 3-4, p. 119 ff. for a scholarly yet rather favorable 
interpretation of Bryan’s course at this time. 
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from the Philippines, would his party have permitted him to do 
so? The recent Spanish conflict, with its fortuitous insular fruits, 
had in large measure been brought about by Democratic pres- 
sure; and although the solid South, for obvious reasons, was 
going to support Bryan, there was a notoriously strong imperial- 
ist sentiment in this section.** In addition, the patronage-hungry 
Democratic party could scarcely have been expected to achieve 
the self-denial of surrendering these new territories, with their 
scores of offices for deserving Democrats.” Nor did newly de- 
veloped solicitude of the Democrats for colored peoples ring true 
to those who knew of conditions in the South. Apparently, as the 
Republicans taunted their opponents, charity began abroad. Al- 
though the Democrats were denouncing imperialism, their plat- 
form advocated a protectorate for the Philippines; and was not 
that imperialism? In fact, a number of observers insisted that 
the difference between the avowed programs of the two parties 
was so slight as to amount to a discussion of tweedledum and 
tweedledee. So it was that many voters, regarding the pro- 
nouncements of both Bryan and his party as untrustworthy and 
insincere, cast their ballots for McKinley because they felt that 
under his leadership the United States would be able to get out 
of the Philippines sooner than under that of Bryan.” 

It seems reasonable te conclude, therefore, that the election of 
1900 could not have been an endorsement either of McKinley’s 
leadership in general, or of his policy of expansion.” One is 

24 J. B. Henderson to Croffut, August 23, 1900; Erving Winslow to Croffut, No- 
vember 8, 1900, Croffut MSS.; Schurz to Winslow, July 22, 1900; Abbot to Schurz, 
October 5, 1900; Adams to Schurz, October 11, 1900, Schurz MSS.; Roosevelt to Bul- 
loch, November 9, 1900, Roosevelt MSS.; New York Evening Post, November 5, 7, 
1900; Curti, ‘‘Bryan and World Peace,’’ 125-126. 

25 Franklin Carter to Welsh, October 2, 1900; W. G. Sumner to Welsh, October 2, 
1900; Adams to Schurz, October 11, 1900, Schurz MSS.; Bissell to Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 8, 1900, Cleveland MSS. 

26 Carter to Welsh, October 2, 1900, Schurz MSS.; F. C. Lowell to Roosevelt, 


November 7, 1900, Roosevelt MSS. See also Adams to Schurz, July 14, 1900, Schurz 
MSS. 

27 As compared with 1896 Bryan’s popular vote showed large gains in the East, 
particularly in Massachusetts, the stronghold of the anti-imperialists. But much of 
this was merely the return of disaffected elements to the party. McKinley gained 
heavily in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast states, where it was presumed that 
the lure of oriental trade had created imperialist sentiment. This development, how- 
ever, was probably due in large measure to Roosevelt’s immense popularity, to the 
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even tempted to go a step further and add that because of parti- 
san, personal, sectional, and a host of other domestic considera- 
tions, presidential elections have never been and can never be a 
mandate on any question of foreign policy. Indeed, one wonders 
if these great quadrennial convulsions can ever be a mandate on 
anything. 


death of the silver issue, and to the return of disaffected elements to the party fold. 
Bryan carried Kentucky, which he had lost in 1896; but here the paramount issue 
was Goebelism, an outgrowth of factional politics. 








NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


Notes on THE Diary or Georce DurrieLp 
Epirep sy L. G. Vanper VELDE 


In the article in this issue dealing with the historical signifi- 
cance of George Duffield’s diary, the author was precluded by 
limitations of space from giving extensive quotations from the 
diary. The notes here appended, consisting in part of direct 
quotations, in part of editorial summary, are intended to illus- 
trate the content of the voluminous document and to convey to 
the reader something of its peculiar flavor. In most instances the 
quotations represent but brief excerpts of the entries from 
which they were taken. 

In 1828, the year of the first excerpt here given, Duffield was 
thirty-four years old, and pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Carlisle, Pennsylvania. The year 1838, when he moved 
to Detroit, falls within the ten-year gap (1836-46) in the diary 
as preserved. In the difficult task of choosing a few pages of ex- 
tracts from so extensive a source, an attempt has been made to 
make the selections as representative as possible of the various 
periods, the many interests, the philosophy, and the distinctive 
style which characterize the diary as a whole. 


[November 16, 1828.] Preached this morning from John 8, 31, 32. Altho 
interested & somewhat excited yet my heart was not rightly moved nor 
had it been in the composition of the sermon. The day was cold & the house 
still colder our stoves not having yet been put up; but I fear the heart 
was the coldest of all. In the evening I appointed preaching in the 
Session room & endeavoured to improve the morning discourse. Spoke 
with fluency — thoughts multiplied to my hand but oh my heart! Not 
one kindly melting emotion either in prayer or in the sermon. I take 
shame to myself in this day’s labour. 

In the afternoon catechised my children — made Geo’ read a tract on 
Edwards life & spoke to him about his reluctance to come to the Saviour. 
His heart filled immediately. 

1 George, Duffield’s eldest son, was then ten years old. 
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[November 22, 1828.] Was occupied chief of this day in attending to 
the erection of stoves in the church... . 


[December 1, 1828.] Was engaged this morning in sketching a draft 
of additional buildings for the College [Dickinson College.] At 12 
o’clock met with the Session — Not much business. Our conversation 
was savoury & profitable. 


[July 8, 1832. Preached in the morning and the afternoon.] The 
congregation were very solemn & towards the close of the afternoon ser- 
vice one woman became so deeply impressed that while I was speaking 
she exclaimed so as to be heard by the whole congregation, ‘‘Oh what 
a sinner I have been. Lord have mercy on my soul.’’ It was evident 
that she could not restrain her feelings. I requested that it might be 
done & shortened the services. 


[August 5, 1832. Today had an earnest doctrinal argument.}] There 
are none of my charge who evince anything like intelligent liberal views 
of truth or give evidence that they read any thing above the miserable 
weekly periodicals called religious newspapers. Yet they think them- 
selves the most enlightened church in this whole region. Their ignor- 
ance is deplorable & their pride is so great that they will not consent to 
learn. 


[September 23, 1832.] I feel that I have to look to God alone. I do 
not enjoy the delights of communion with Him as I once did but my heart 
maintains a full & unshaken confidence in Him. 


[December 11, 1846. This day has been appropriated by the Synod of 
Michigan as a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer in view of the] 
languishing state of the churches & the general declension in religion. . . . 
I have felt of late exceedingly dejected. Many things contribute deeply 
to afflict me. In all my relations I see occasions & sources of trouble. 
Seldom have I before been environed with such a crowd of difficulties & 
never by some of them. In my own personal experience — in relation 
to my family — & as ministering to the people of my charge as well as 
labouring for the general good I find myself disposed to exclaim ‘‘ Deep 
ealleth unto deep, all thy waves & thy billows have gone over me.”’ 


‘(December 21, 1846.] Attended the meeting of Session this afternoon & 
conversed with some 6 or 8 persons about uniting with the church — In 
the evening attended a meeting of the Executive Com. of the Board of 
Regents of the University. In the morning & for an hour after the meet- 
ing of Session was occupied with the Rev. Mr Van Raalte a dutch min- 
ister from the Free Church of Holland who has brought here some 12 or 
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14 families in advance of a numerous emigration seeking to plant them- 
selves in the West somewhere far from the oppression & troubles they 
endure in Europe. I have been exceedingly pleased with him & his spirit 
and have done what I could to make him & his people comfortable & to 
facilitate the prosecution of his object. 


[In the morning] wrote a letter to the New England Society of Michi- 
gan who had invited me to their anniversary dinner, declining their in- 
vitation, it being contrary to my fixed principle . . . to accept of any in- 
vitation to a public dinner where the men of the world meet for indul- 
gence in their mirth & wine. . . . Nevertheless I expressed my approba- 
tion of the object of their society, to commemorate the virtues & principles 
of the men that feared God, believed his word, & preferred to suffer for 
conscience [sic] sake than to ‘‘enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.’’ 


[January 1, 1847.] A more stable [?] & vigorous faith has brought me 
into a much more settled & pervading tranquillity & counteracted what- 
ever of philosophical & other perplexities occasionally heretofore have 
worried my mind. [As to the congregation,] appearances are much 
more encouraging & we expect a large accession of members next Sab. 
But a cloud has suddenly risen which I fear portends a storm. [A por- 
tion of the congregation have been] grumbling & objecting to my salary. 


[January 9, 1847.] The morning of this day was occupied as yesterday 
& this afternoon with Board of Regents. 


[January 22, 1847.] Was called out early to meet with some gentlemen 
& confer with them relative to Mr. van Raalte. ... I have felt a deep 
interest in him & his people & feel rejoiced to [think?] that the Lord 
seems to prosper his way. After prayer meeting another meeting was 
held on the subject & a committee of correspondence appointed. 


[January 28, 1847. Was engaged in the afternoon with the female Bible 
class.] Visited afterwards Mrs. Holmes to see her sick child & prescribe 
for %. ... 


[February 1, 1847.] Was occupied with Mr. Van Raalte & in writing 
letters this morning. In the afternoon attended a meeting of session & 
at night occupied with the Education Society of this county. 


[February 7, 1847. Information has come that George’s name] is before 
the Prest of the U. S. & his cabinet for the chaplaincy at West Point. 
He would I understand have received it notwithstanding his Whig prin- 
ciples in politics if he had not preached a sermon against war... . I 
have never looked for favors from the govt. & should much prefer that 
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my son were settled as a pastor over one of Christ’s flocks than as chap- 
lain in such an institution. The Lord direct in this matter for His own 
glory. 


[February 9, 1847. Prepared for the weekly lecture and the Bible 
Class. Made some visits in the afternoon] & was occupied at night in 
digesting a code of laws for the University to which service I had been 
Deputed by the Executive Com. 


[February 25, 1847. Attended a meeting for the relief of Irish famine 
sufferers. | 


[February 26, 1847.] Spent this morning in reading some of the 
speeches in Senate on the war — those of Mr. Calhoun & Corwin & at- 
tended session this afternoon. 


[February 28, 1847. One bad effect of the salary quarrel has been to 
arouse sympathy for the hostile Trustees.] This has been particularly ob- 
servible [sic] among a few females who I have observed of late were dis- 
posed to render themselves very conspicuous. I had hoped they were 
actuated by the true spirit of faith & was myself disposed to regard them 
as further advanced in the divine life than many others. But I have been 
sadly deceived. They took offense first at my declining for reasons I 
judged sufficient to call upon them to pray in the meetings of the Bible 
class — then they seized the pretext afforded by the Trustees to run about 
& spread excitement. At that juncture Mr. Finney arrived in the city 
& after some doubts & refusals [?] & negotiations he at last commenced 
preaching in the Congregational church, they deserted their own meet- 
ings & run[?] away to attend his. Neither Bible class nor prayer meet- 
ing was any longer attended & whenever Mr. Finney preached they were 
sure to be absent. Not one of them cared [?] to call & see me or shew 
the least sympathy or interest in anything which affected me or my 
efforts among my people. . . The miserable spirit of Congregationalism 
which disdains all watch & care of an eldership ordained to take the 
spiritual oversight, knows no obligations of governmental relations, & 
inflates each individual with the notion that they [sic] are judges & 
have as much right as any one else to move in matters affecting the public 
social[?] interests continually produces distraction. Its dissemination 
among us, since the Cong. church started here has done us harm... . 
[Heard Finney in the evening.] His discourse was plain & some parts 


of it pungent but there seems to be something very repellent in his 
manner. 


[March 10, 1847. Two and one half pages on Finney’s errors. On March 
11, 12, 20, 21, 26, 28, April 5, much more on the same subject. | 
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[April 12, 1847.] Visited Lieut. W.— & wife who are ordered off I 
suppose to California in the progress of this wretched & wicked war. 


[May 30, 1847. Tenseness characterized the recent sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.] It was obvious to me that the elements of discord & 
division are at work which ere long will rend or divide the N. S. Pres" 
church into fragments altho for the present they seem to be at rest. The 
wild phrenzied [sic] & fanatical spirit of ultra abolitionists, the utter 
regardlessness of contracts & irresponsible spirit of [wild?] lawless 
democracy which mark the ultra congregationalists — the time serving 
policy of those that think they study the things that make for peace — 
& the discordant elements of Finneyism in one direction & old school 
Presbyterianism in another seem to be the fountains of mischief which 
ere long will break forth & rend us. I trust that the Lord will prevent 
it but I see clearly the storm is gathering along the horizon. 


[August 23, 1847.] The more I see of the spirit of these ultra distinc- 
tive Congregationalists the more it seems to me to be that of envy strife, 
bitterness, duplicity and impeachment of motive and traduction, with 
the semblance of great sanctity. 


[August 24, 1847.] It has been a season of unusual mortality among 
children & my time of late has been occupied much with the sick & at- 
tending of funerals. 


[October 10, 1847.] My time has been occupied when I could spare it 
from pastoral duties & preparations in preparing an expose for Presby 
of the errors of Mr. Finney [sic] system of Theology & transcribing the 
minutes of Synod.? 


[October 24, 1847. During parts of the last and the preceding week at- 
tended a meeting of the Synod at Kalamazoo.] On my way there on 
Thursday the 14th about 4 P. M. when 4 miles West of Albion while the 
engine was in rapid motion at the rate of 15 miles per hour & on a cause- 
way full 15 feet high .. . the engine was suddenly thrown off the track 
& precipitated into a wet marsh. ... I tried to advise for I could do little 
by muscular effort & instantly, at my suggestion, some present attempted 
to put a pry under the locomotive but there was no foundation for a 
fulcrum. . . . This evening I tried to improve the event in a discourse 
appropriate to the occasion from I Kings 13:30... . 


[November 13, 1847.] Yesterday I wrote to Mr. Campbell of Albany & 
to the Governor-elect relative to Mr Van Raalte’s colony in which I feel 
a deep interest, having learned some things lately which require those 


2 Duffield was from 1829 to 1853 the stated clerk of the Synod of Michigan. 
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friendly to them to adopt measures to secure some legislation for their 
benefit. 


[January 28, 1848. Was called to see Mrs. Higgins who was thought to be 
dying but] found it was more the agitation of her mind under conscious- 
ness of guilt & backsliding than actual danger. 


[January 30, 1848. Additional deaths have occurred in the families of 
the congregation.] And now by the strokes of death which has singled 
out its victims precisely from among those who had been active in that 
opposition [to the pastor] He has led many to me & to say this is the 
finger of God. The deceased partook not in the opposition but the fam- 
ilies in which they were did. Many are beginning to believe more fully 
that there is a providence in the affairs of His people & that He is the 
Help & Shield of his ministering servants. 


[March 26, 1848. Had occasion to speak this evening on popery as] the 
depths of Satan. .. . The more I see of this system & read God’s own 
description of it the more do I utterly abhor every part of it. 


[March 27, 1848. Was consulted by a man whose wife] had been led off 
by the Congregationalists. 


[April 23, 1848. Late this morning received a request that the pulpit 


be turned over in the evening for the use of the American Peace So- 
ciety. Not being disposed to be] thrown out [of the regular service,] I 
told them that I did not sympathize with the Society nor any Society that 
selected any one principle or duty of the Gospel . . . connecting it with 
political movements designed directly to operate on the public mind for 
purposes of a governmental nature, & that I did not believe the world 
was going to be .. . flattered into peace but would be scourged into it 
by God in His own way — while at the same time I believed that the 
Gospel should be pressed on the consciences of men & the peace makers 
blessing be shown to pertain to those & none but those who partook of 
its full influence. [Incidents like this convince one that the sooner the] 
Congregational folks in this city learn they cannot operate on us & make 
us a convenience & use us for their own purposes the better will it be 
for us & the general interests of religion. 

[Last night’s telegraphic news of revolutions in Europe had reminded a 
parishioner that several years ago the pastor had said that somewhere 
around 1847 or 1848 he looked for a movement connected with the down- 
fall of the Ottoman Empire destined to throw up the last and infidel 
form of Anti Christ.] I see the public papers secular & religious re- 
joicing & glorying in these wonderful revolutions & much like the false 
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prophets in the days of Jeremiah crying that they see omens of peace 
ultimately & the repose [?] of the world under the influence of Demo- 
eratic principles & institutions. But I think that the very opposite is 
plainly to be discerned & that these revolutions are but the shocks of 
the great earthquake under the 7th vial which are to divide the great 
city into three parts & to be followed by the Great Hailstorm or northern 
invasion. 


[November 7, 1848.] This is election day & the town is in great excite- 
ment about whom they will make president Gen. Cass of our own city or 
Gen. Taylor of the Scuth. I cast my vote for the former believing that 
on the whole it would accomplish most good. Not that I desired to see 
him president or approved of his political principles — [nor?] that if 
elected he would make a safe president. But I felt convinced that he 
would have the electoral vote of this state & yet be defeated in the gen- 
eral election. Personal attachments & to prevent him & his family from 
harbouring feelings toward myself which might in any degree impair 
my usefulness or prevent opportunities as a minister to be of use among 
them determined me under such circumstances to cast the vote I did. It 
was a vote that could not affect the general interest of the country & 
therefore in casting which I might properly have respect to personal 
attachments & social relations & especially what might conduce as I 
judged most to my ministerial usefulness. 


[December 11, 1848.] In the evening read the President’s message a 
very voluminous document presenting a very glowing view of the pros- 
perity of the country. .. . Was employed also part of the day in block- 
ing out a report to be made to the Superintendent of Instruction for the 
Legislature, as chairman of the Board of Visiters [sic] on the whole sub- 
ject of the condition & interests of the University of Michigan. 


[December 12, 1848. In the evening attended a] Lecture from Bethune * 
on the influence of poetry on Am. character — a chaste production. 


[December 13, 1848. The pope’s emancipation of the Jews in Rome, 
and friendly moves by the Sultan are evidences that] the seven times 
[?] of Gentile domination & the 2300 days of Daniel are rapidly [draw- 
ing?] to a close if this be not the year of their termination. 


[February 8, 1849. Attended by invitation a dinner party at Gen’l 
Brady’s] which I had been given to understand was for ministers but to 
my surprise found it for the military. Col. W — who was cashiered by 
Gen. Taylor . . . for being drunk in his tent when his services were re- 


8 Duffield’s second son. 
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quired but was afterwards restored by the President was present with 
others whom I regarded as given to wine & strong drink. Bishop Mc- 
Coskry was also present. I was the only person at the table that occu- 
pied the temperance ground & partook not of intoxicating drinks & be- 
lieved the Genl had invited me as a sort of restraint as much as by way 
of compliment. The Bishop drank freely & I could not help thinking 
that it was no wonder the Episcopal church here stood in the way of 
Temperance when the Bishop would sanction in this way the drinking 
of intoxicating liquors among his own folks as nearly all of them were. 
Oh what an obstacle in the way of true spiritual religion is that Episco- 
pal church! I... mourn over its benumbing influence upon many mem- 
bers of my own church. 


[March 1, 1849.] While meditating this A. M. on the divine glory of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in connection with the theme on which I was purpos- 
ing to write a discourse for Sab. morning I felt my heart drawn forth 
to Him in loving wonder & delight. 


[March 19, 1849. Spent the afternoon with a committee of pastors try- 
ing to prepare a constitution for a] Temperance League designed to 
comprise all the churches friendly to that cause in this city. [In the 
evening conducted a public meeting. A constitution was reported, slight- 
ly amended, and adopted. ] 


[May 6, 1849.] My people shew still the same reluctance they have ever 
done to pay my salary in any other way but by trade & driblets of $10’s 
& 20 dollars keeping me ever under necessity of going on credit & making 
bills. 


[July 13, 1849. The town is worried about the epidemic of cholera rag- 
ing here.] Some are for flying from the place. I counsel my family & 
others to abide at home, pay attention to diet avoid vegetables — use the 
means providence indicates & trust in God. 


[August 3, 1849. This is a fast day — appointed by the President of the 
United States.] The accounts from Sandusky are truly frightful — But 
1500 to 2000 persons left in a population of 6000 —the rest in fright 
having left the place & yet dying at the rate of 30 to 40 a day. 


[January, 1850.] I feel disposed, in the commencement of this new 
year, to review the ways & dealings of the Lord with me & mine during 
the past year & the state of my own heart. [In this entry, the first after 
several months of silence, the first four of the twenty-seven pages give a 
review of the cholera epidemic in the United States. Duffield tells how 
he realized he had become exposed.} I had got the awful smell from the 
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wretched abode where I attended the funeral into my nostrils & could 
not get it out. [He then took what he] ordinarily prescribed as preven- 
tives for Cholera. [His wife prepared a mustard bath and he took] 
eamphorated chloroform & morphine. ... [He then called a doctor. This 
physician called in Dr. E.—. Both stayed for six hours — one not leav- 
ing until the next morning. A full description of symptoms and treat- 
ment follows. Not for weeks might he preach. On the day he was taken, 
one of the girls in the kitchen was, also; the next day, another — also 
Duffield’s son Samuel. John, another son, and Isabella, the only daugh- 
ter, and the hired man alone escaped. The funerals sometimes exceed- 
ed twenty per day. The graves in the potters’ field had to be kept dug 
in readiness for new victims. Yet Detroit, in comparison with many 
other cities. suffered lightly.] 


[March, 1850.] The interests of religion among us still retrograde. The 
superstitions & pharisaic worship of Idolators, who magnify their Lent 
fastings, has caused a lull in the dissipation of the place & the regular 
trainings have begun to sweep into the church by the rite of confirmation 
all who can be influenced to use it as a means of grace. 


[April, 1850. Several members of the congregation have erred in joining 
the] Sons of Temperance, [a society secret in character, and organized on 
the narrow foundation of abstinence, and based on] no well defined 
principles or motives of a moral much less religious character. [The 
Congregational minister had set an example in joining.] 


[May 3, 1850.] We had last night another of the one idea men to ad- 
dress the people. Elihu Burrit called the learned blacksmith had pub- 
lished a call over his own name for a convention for the friends of 
peace & an appointment to meet and address them in this city on the 
2nd inst. The use of the Pres church was granted and a large audience 
gathered. [The address was very well given. But] I was grieved to 
see how he forgot the fact that man is corrupt, & governed by passion, 
& how gospel motives are ali lost upon him until renewed by the Holy 
Spirit. 


[June, 1850.] ... for 10 days Mr. Gough the temperance lecturer has been 
among us by invitation. . .. He evidently looks to the Lord & puts the 
reformation of the drunkard on the right foundation. [His] benevolent 
& Christlike [spirit are to be commended. Some 2600 names were given] 
to our temperance pledge. [His work has been a blow against the drink- 
ing usages of Society —] especially among the Episcopalians whose 
example here from their high church dignities down has contributed 
greatly to sustain encourage & promote Intemperance. 
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[July 4, 1850.] This day completes my 8th septenary cycle.* 


[July 10, 1850. Bells are tolling — probably for the death of the presi- 
dent.] A great man has fallen. ... We are a guilty people & deserve rebuke. 
We have loved to honour military heroes — the men of war & now for the 
second time death cuts down the idol of the people. The first man of 
blood that was placed at the head of the nation proved a fearful scourge. 
His policy of his administration & certain of his favorite measures threw 
the country into agonies of distress. The violation of the public faith in 
reference to the Indian tribes was followed by extensive violations of 
private obligations. The demoralizing influence was fearful. When the 
second military chief magistrate was placed at the head of this nation 
his career so full of bright hopes & promises was suddenly arrested by 
the stroke of death & the country was overwhelmed with sorrow. His 
constitutional successor became a bye [sic] word & a reproach & his 
administration a hissing [?]. The hero of the Mexican war which had 
been waged by his predecessor was carried by acclaim to the summit of 
power & but 16 months have elapsed since he took his seat in the presi- 
dential chair till he too is numbered among the slain. What means all 
this? . . . [Viewed frankly it] looks wrathful and portentous. .. . 
[In the face of the persistent efforts of compromise] this death occur- 
ing, speaks solemnly & awfully. The president’s measures were man- 
ly, frank open wise constitutional, & obviously favorable to right & 
liberty. The miserable Omnibus of Henry Clay has nothing to commend 
it in my estimation — a mere expedient of worldly wisdom .. . disgrace- 
ful to the body [Congress] by reason of its ‘‘log-rolling’’ character. . . . 
Had the party rallied around the President & sustained him they might 
have triumphed & circumscribed forever the spread of slavery. .. . 


[September 8, 1850.] During part of this month I visited Chicago & 
Milwaukee [sic] for the purpose of marrying in the latter place Mr. E — 
and Miss L—. He gave me the largest fee I ever received one hundred 
dollars which I look upon as quite providential desiring to visit New 
Vouk. ... 


[August 12, 1851. A recent trip to New York to look after business in- 
terests revealed things not so bad as had been feared. But the mines are 
still idle] & the tenants wriggling to get a reduction of rent to which we 
shall have to consent. I fear they are tampered with by the Messrs. 
[— ?] who have ulteriour designs adverse to our interests. 


[August 24, 1851.] I look around with great anxiety upon the growing 
indications of a deep deep decline in vital piety. ... 


4 Who but a zealous student of Bible prophecy would thus designate the end of his 
fifty-sixth year? 
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[July 13, 1852. Invited by the Common Council and the citizens con- 
jointly to deliver a eulogy on the occasion of the funeral of Henry Clay.]} 


[July 18,1852. Announced to Congregation desire to seek health abroad. 
Left it to them. They voted unanimously that the journey be allowed. 
Providence must be trusted to furnish the means. ] 


[July 30, 1852. On last Sabbath preached farewell discourse. Was given 
$75 at the close of the service. On the day before departure from Detroit 
Mr. Ledyard turned over on behalf of the congregation $500 in French 
gold and said he would arrange a bill of exchange in New York for $1000. 
The regular salary, it may be assumed, will continue.]° 


[January 10, 1854. Learned at breakfast of the burning of the church. 
One may see in it the hand of God.]° 


[June, 1856. At the meeting of the Synod in Flint, news about] Kansas 
& the Sumner outrage excited the brethren greatly. I endeavoured 
to lead them to consider the impropriety of mixing themselves up with 
party politics, but stood alone. 


[May 25, 1857. Went to the General Assembly in Cleveland to render 
report and to see the outcome of the slavery controversy. |’ 


[July 4, 1867. Attended by invitation the ceremonies for the laying of 
the corner stone of a monument for Michigan soldiers fallen in the War of 
Rebellion. They were under the direction of the Free Masons.}] A 
miserable [heartless?] disgusting pageant. Men are big children. 


[July 30, 1867. An incident related in this entry marks perhaps the 
nearest approach to humor in the entire diary. A young man had come 
to solicit subscriptions and recommendation for Guthrie’s Sunday Mag- 
azine. He had memorized the words of praise of many others. Duffield 
had explained that he did not approve of this type of reading — that it 
was pleasing to sensational readers more fond of narrative and of fiction, 
rather than to real inquirers and searchers of the Scriptures, and so 
forth. The young man became incensed — said he was surprised, that 
he had not thought] there was a man in this advanced age that could 
be so old fogyish [sic] & narrow minded. [When the young man, asked 
to leave, persisted in arguing, Duffield asked his name. The young man 
replied that he was not ashamed of it— it was] Rood. Thereupon I 
remarked you are well & appropriately named at which he took his de- 
parture. 

5 Several hundred pages of the diary deal with Duffield’s visit to the Holy Land. 

6 There had been a quarrel over where the new church was to be built. 


7 The decisive stand taken at this General Assembly resulted in the withdrawal of 
six southern synods. 
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[September 15, 1867. Preparations are under way] in anticipation of a 
reunion of my children to take place on the 50th anniversary of their 
parents wedding. ... I feel deeply my worthlessness & humble myself in 
view of my sinfulness yet not as deeply & fully as I feel I ought. 


[October 1, 1867. Attended a meeting of the Trustees of Harper Hos- 
pital. ] 


[October 5, 1867. Attended the meeting of the Freedmen’s Aid Commis- 
sion and made several visits. ] 


[November 16, 1867.] Visited Mr. McCollum ill of Sciatica, & wrote a 
letter to C— B— in hope of arresting him in what I fear is incipient 
backsliding. ; 


[November 23, 1867. Attended a special meeting in relation to some 
contemplated movements for the work of city missions. Took occasion 
to suggest a call for a union state convention of ministers and laymen to 
be held in Detroit shortly] for cooperation in measures of a religious 
nature, affecting the general Evangelical interests. [The suggestion was 
well received, its prospects are good.| But I am aware of the jealousies 
at home in this city & among our own Pres" ministers particularly in 
reaction to myself & have often been pained at unmistakeable [sic] man- 
ifestations of petty envious feeling which things have made me feel the 
necessity of being wary & not stepping forward except when circum- 
stances imperiously required. The Lord knows I do not seek great 
things for myself & rejoice in the good that is accomplished. 


[December 25, 1867. Churches have been decorated for Christmas; the 
stores for days have been crowded.] This evil I observe is steadily on 
the increase. Our nation & even a large portion of our Protestant pop- 
ulation are adopting the customs of foreigners in initiating the idolatrous 
festivities & rejoicings . . . consecrated by the Roman Catholic supersti- 
tions. [Thirty years ago the non-observance of Christmas was regarded] 
especially by our Presbyterian churches a matter of religious duty & a 
testimony against papal Idolatries & superstitions. [The Dutch protes- 
tant churches in New York retained the old Holland custom of a sermon 
preached on Christmas, and families observed the rites of Santa Claus. 
Some fifty years ago Dr. Romeyn, then pastor of the Cedar St. Presbyte- 
rian Church, who had been brought up in the Dutch Reformed church, be- 
gan to preach on New Year’s day. Christmas became also an occasion for 
preaching} in some of the more conspicuous congregations of Presby- 
terians in our large cities & the Saturnalian customs soon thereafter 
found favour extensively where no religious observance of the day was 
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had. Dealers of all sorts found it greatly to their advantage. ... [Tempta- 
tions were multiplied — especially on the part of foreign traders.] And 
so what with the spirit of infidelity pandering to the lust of pleasure, 
our ancient simplicity of manner & conscientious refusal of papal rites 
& customs seem to be fast giving way. [Efforts, ever since coming here 
to keep the people from the] contamination of popish Idolatries. ... [have 
perhaps not been in vain. No desire has been expressed for observance of 
the day. Yet there has manifestly been a growing conformity to the cus- 
tom of present-making and domestic festivity. The German and the Cath- 
olic elements] in this matter direct and controul the taste... . Just as rich- 
es & luxurious living increase, the simplicity and spirituality of the public 
worship of God sooner or later are sure to suffer. The good Lord save us 
from popish Idolatries! 


[December 26, 1867. Attended a Church Society meeting, and was 
pleased to learn that the church had paid all expenses and had a small 
balance in the Treasury] which was the first time since I have been con- 
nected with them that they had been able so to report. [After the 
society meeting the members repaired to the basement where the ladies of 
the Congregation had prepared a repast. A pleasant hour was spent.] 
It is surprising how communion in eating breaks up the stiff formalities 
which religious intercourse too often [assumes ?]. 


[January 18, 1868.] The afternoon has been occupied with necessary 
worldly business. 


[February 22, 1868.] I have been much occupied of late with corre- 
spondence & meetings for the purpose if possible of effecting a change 
in the management of the [Quincy Mining Co.?] in which are my prin- 
cipal means of support [N. B.] which have failed for the last year 
[through?] mismanagement if not fraud of the officers. It seemed at 
first almost a vain attempt. [Prepared a circular in the belief that 
exposure would be wholesome.] Closely examining my heart I felt con- 
scious that mercenary considerations did not control me & that I sought 
the good of my fellow men the benefit of Society & the honour of God 
& have felt that tho in myself utterly unworthy I could commit the 
whole mater [ ?] to the care of God’s Providence. I have done so. Thus 
far the way seems to be propitious. Without His blessing I have no 
hopes of success. 


[March 4, 1868.] The policy of the President has terribly frustrated 
our attempts for the Education & benefit of the freedmen. 


[March 14, 1868.] On my return to my study I found that a tele- 
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gram had been delivered . . . announcing that ‘‘The Comm. had unani- 
mously agreed upon a basis of reunion.’’* Laus Deo! 

[March 29, 1868. Yesterday afternoon three physicians from Ann Ar- 
bor] met by previous request & arrangement, at my study the Trustees 
of the Harper Hospital & the Medical Faculty of the hospital for con- 
sultation in reference to some contemplated action deemed by them 
necessary in consequence of the recent action of the Regents of the Uni- 
versity in appointing an Homoepathiec [sic] program & instituting a 
Medical College of that School. . . . [After more than 14 hours conver- 
sation,] the views I suggested & by various considerations enforced 
seemed to be gradually accepted & the matter was referred to the gen- 
tlemen of the two Faculties to confer together. . . . 


[April 11, 1868.] This afternoon the Trustees of Harper Hospital [&?] 
the gentlemen of the Medical Faculty met in my study to adopt measures 
for the origination & organization of a Medical School. Providence 
seems to open the way for the successful commencement of an Institution 
that may be of great benefit—-I thank the Lord that He affords me 
opportunity & enables me in any way to foster & forward measures of 
usefulness & for the public good. I often think how worthless & un- 
worthy am I, & how wonderful that He who knows me & my great sin- 
fulness should see fit to use & employ such an instrument. When I look 
at my inward imperfections & sins & contrast them with my outward 


position & relations & connection with various benevolent & religious 
public enterprises I feel ready to say how the inward & the outward man 
differ! But for His grace restraining & sanctifying I might & would 
have revelled in sin. Oh keep me, cleanse me, use me for Thy names 
glory blessed Redeemer! 


[April 27, 1868. At the pastors’ meeting the question for conversation 
was] whether Romanism or popery should be regarded as a form or 
phase of Christianity? [The Baptist minister, Mr. Chase, read an essay 
taking strong ground in the negative. He was followed by another Bap- 
tist taking the same stand.] I followed approving all that had 
been said by both....I was surprised to find three [?] of the 
brethren Mr. Owen Baptist, Dr. Hogarth, Presbyterian, Mr. C. Foster 
Congregational apologize for it— put in please [sic] in its favour & 
‘rather incline to admit it to be a form of Xtnty as veritably as protest- 
antism, tho not as free & valuable. But I remarked to them that they 
did not distinguish between the system & individuals that might be found 
like the 7000 hidden [ ?] ones in Israel, in the midst of the ruins. With 


8 The reference is to the movement for reunion of the Old School and New School 
denominations, finally accomplished in 1869. 
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the former charity had nothing to do. I am amazed at the growing 
looseness of thought & expression among ministers. 


[April 30, 1868. Attended and conducted the exercises of a special 
prayer meeting for the Spirit of Union this afternoon.] Some things 
look unpromising but if it be of the Lord nothing can prevent the Union 
movement [for bringing Old School and New School together again.] 
He can remove obstacles. 


[June 22, 1868. The morning papers announce the loss of the ‘‘ Morning 
Star’’ yesterday through collision. Twenty to thirty perished. A family 
belonging to the congregation was aboard. The father was finally saved 
after three or four hours in the water ; the mother and daughter were lost ; 
their bodies have not yet been recovered.] Oh that my heart could realize 
more fully the dread uncertainties of life! ° 

9 These words — characteristic and uniquely appropriate — were destined to mark 


the close of the diary. On June 24, 1868, Duffield was stricken with paralysis. He died 
two days later. 
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The Truth about Columbus and the Discovery of America. By Charles 
Duff. (New York: Random House, 1936. x + 295 pp. Illustrations. 
$3.50.) 

When will publishers stop embellishing a perfectly good book with 
cheap trappings which tend to destroy the confidence of the reader? 
Charles Duff has done a workmanlike bit of investigation and writing. 
The printer’s part is unusually acceptable. But the Random House pub- 
licity man has done what he could to injure the sales of this book. Who, 
for example, is impressed with an introduction by Philip Guedalla — 
and who is Philip Guedalla? Why should the jacket be covered with quo- 
tations from British journals which, from the days of Sydney Smith, 
have hardly been either the most reliable or the most intelligent media of 
criticism on a book relating to America? Even the title smacks of the 
publicity man’s cheapness. One suspects the author to have undertaken 
to write a new biography of Columbus, based on a revaluation of docu- 
ments because, if one’s reading of the book is anywhere near correct, 
that is what he did — and admirably. 

The reviewer sits within fifty feet of over six hundred titles on Colum- 
bus, a collection gathered by one Henry Vignaud. With wicked delight 
he checked and double-checked this author. From this game he emerged 
in a state of pleasure. Mr. Duff not only re-translated Las Casas and 
Peter Martyr; he apparently re-translated the Columbus Epistolae them- 
selves. This is a book to be recommended to modern readers who, with- 
out either Spanish or Latin, want to know what the original documents 
say. Even when the author’s concern over the menace of modern German 
superstition leads him to point out the existence of Jewish influence 
throughout the story (the reviewer is a Nordic, whatever that may mean), 
there can be little criticism of his factual basis. 

Though lacking in excessive footnote documentation, the reader fa- 
miliar with the literature of the subject need have no trouble in tracking 
down the author’s statements for there is a bibliography adequate to the 
volume. The reviewer is amused at his own efforts to catch the author 
- cribbing from the publications of the Hakluyt Society, but he has been 
entirely unsuccessful. 

John Boyd Thacher’s and Filson Young’s works in English which ap- 
peared earlier are reliable, but not exactly light reading. Jacob Wasser- 
man’s more recent book is not even secondary history. Mr. Duff’s work 
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is one which the reviewer should not hesitate to recommend either to a 
book-of-the-month-club-lady, or to a doctorand. It is not and does not 
pretend to be a monumental and exhaustive work, but it is a good re- 
statement for readers in the nineteen-thirties. 


William L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor RANDOLPH G. ADAMS 


The Colonial Period of American History. Vol. I1, The Settlements. By 
Charles M. Andrews. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. 
407 pp. $4.00.) 

Professor Andrews’ first volume in this series, Settlements, I, covering 
English colonial history through the early seventeenth century was pub- 
lished in 1934 and reviewed in the Mississipp1 VALLEY Historica Review, 
XXI (1935), 543. It received the Pulitzer award for history, evidence 
of the high place it took in historical writing. The Settlements, II 
earries colonization through the founding of Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Haven, Maryland, and Barbados. Two more volumes are planned 
to complete the series, an additional one on the settlements and a final 
volume on British colonial policy. 

A chapter on ‘‘Proprietaries: Introductory’’ becomes the occasion of 
a notable discussion of the manorial system in England and the changes 
during the shift from an agrarian to a capitalistic economy, and of the 
activities and the interests of the proprietary classes which made them 
seek estates in America. Another chapter on ‘‘The Far Flung Barbados’”’ 
records the struggles of the Dutch, Danes, English, and French to break 
the monopoly of the Spanish crown in the Caribbean region, and to a 
limited extent that of the Portuguese in eastern South America, as well 
as the settlement of Barbados and the Leeward Islands. It will be re- 
freshing to students of continental colonization to learn that there was 
a movement for freedom of trade and home rule in the West Indian pro- 
prietary colonies. 

In a work like this one, distinguished for its critical reéxamination of 
innumerable old problems in colonial history and its departures from 
previously accepted conclusions, illustrations seem superfluous. How- 
ever, the section on Connecticut’s system of government is particularly 
noteworthy (142, 143). It is interesting to find among the ‘‘democratic 
contrivances’’ in Rhode Island frequent elections, the recall, initiative, 
and referendum. As was said of the previous volume, Professor Andrews’ 
latest work is primarily for established scholars. The critical notes and 
full bibliographical information make it an indispensable and for the 
present a definitive study of English colonization in the areas under 
consideration. 


Western Reserve University Evsert J. BENTON 
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The Puritan Pronaos: Studies in the Intellectual Life of New England 
in the Seventeenth Century. By Samuel Eliot Morison. (New York: 
New York University Press, 1936. xii + 281 pp.) 

English America of colonial days became a laboratory for the testing 
of various social experiments and among the major ventures was the 
Puritan way of living in New England. America held out one distinct 
advantage for the practical application of ideals. Here English Puritan- 
ism, divorced from the compromising forces of the mother land, could go 
its own way in expressing its essential genius and testing its inherent 
values. And the purpose of these studies, first delivered as lectures, is to 
describe and interpret the intellectual interests and implications of Puri- 
tanism as it took its own unhampered path. The author’s role is that of 
the social historian, concerned with the play of Puritan ideals upon the 
life and thought of the people. Intense preoccupation with the task of mak- 
ing a living out of a stubborn soil, did not dim the faith that was in them. 
Religion was a binding and directive force, but instead of producing a 
“‘glacial age’’ in things of the mind and spirit, their faith gave impulse 
to a vigorous intellectual life along many lines. As Dr. Morison clearly 
brings out, it was embodied in higher education, in the elementary and 
grammar schools, in the several branches of literature, in libraries, in 
press and pulpit, and in scientific pursuits. 

Emotion and bias mar the pages of too many histories of the old Puri- 
tan régime, cryiag it up or erying it down. These studies are refreshing, 
coming as a result of fullness of research, objective treatment, and an 
honest effort to catch the spirit and genius of Puritanism in its own day. 
It left the way open for the humanist tradition, liberal education, and ; 
scientific interests. The author is aware of the limiting effects of religion. 
Books and ideas of no lasting and significant values were born of New 
England, yet it did contribute institutions and develop habits of mind 
of great consequence for the future of America. Dr. Morison has done 
a worthy and necessary service in presenting a clear and wholesome 
understanding of Puritanism as it came to grips with reality. 


State University of Iowa Wrivrrep T. Root 


The Story of the Jews of Newport: Two and a Half Centuries of Judaism, 
1658-1908. By Morris A. Gutstein. (New York: Bloch Publishing 
Company, 1936. 303 pp. Notes, glossary, bibliography, and illustra- 
tions. $3.50.) ; 

On the western hemisphere few cities have held greater charm for 
American Jewry than the city of Newport. The history of its Jewish set- 
tlers begins nineteen years after the first settlement. In 1658 fifteen Jew- 
ish families fresh from the uncertainties of life in Barbados, cast their 
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fortunes and their lives with the two hundred Christian families who had 
preceded them. Schooled in all the amenities of the Inquisition, inured 
to the hardships of forced migrations, Newport must have seemed a bit 
of paradise to these travel-worn pioneers. 

Here they took root, taking part in the civic and industrial life of the 
settlement. Here they made lasting friendships, among the famous ones 
being that of Ezra Stiles and Rabbi Karigal. In his diaries Stiles record- 
ed in great detail both the course of that friendship, as well as the numer- 
ous discussions they had concerning many subjects ranging from dis- 
cussions of heaven to the Witch of Endor and ventriloquism. 

‘“‘The amiable & excellent Characters of a Lopez, of a Menasseh Ben 
Israel, of a Socrates, & a Gangenelli, would almost persuade us to hope 
that their Excellency was infused by Heaven and that the virtuous & 
good of all Nations & Religions, notwithstand* their Delusions, may be 
brought together in Paradise on the Xtian System,’’ wrote Ezra Stiles; 
while another New Englander — no less a person than Cotton Mather, 
wrote of Newport as ‘‘the common receptacle of the convicts of Jeru- 
salem and the outcasts of the land.’’ 

Poets sang of the beauties of Newport’s synagogue and its Jewish 
cemetery. Longfellow sang of ‘‘these Hebrews in their graves,’’ 


‘‘For in the background figures vague and vast 
Of patriarchs and prophets rose sublime 

And all the great traditions of the Past 

They saw reflected in the coming time.’’ 


And of its beautiful synagogue Emma Lazarus wrote, 


‘The weary ones, the sad, the suffering 
All found their comfort in the holy place.’’ 


Woven into the long tapestry ofits history are many names of old 
Jewish families. On the streets of Newport are many historic reminders 
of the early Jewish settlers. 

The story of these Jewish settlers of Newport, Rabbi Gutstein tells care- 
fully, painstakingly, laboriously. His book is well documented, the notes 
constituting excellent evidence of the exhaustive research which preceded 
its writing. Much fascinating and altogether new material is thus un- 
fortunately relegated to the back of the book where only diligent scholars 
and conscientious reviewers are wont to look. 

To the author goes the credit for having included among his many 
valuable sources the ‘‘ Lopez Correspondence and Business Books in Man- 
useript Found in the Vaults of the Newport Historical Society.’’ This 
constitutes the finest source material utilized by Mr. Gutstein. Many 
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other citations are found to earlier books dealing with Jews in America, 
as well as in the publications of the American Jewish Historical Society. 

The illustrations are well selected, and in some cases new. The portrait 
of Rabbi Karigal, the original of which is in the possession of Mr. Austin 
Dickinson Jenkins of Winnetka, is described at some length. But the 
description is inadequate. It would be well if some philanthropically 
minded person would have a replica of the original made for the archives 
of the American Jewish Historical Society. 

This book is an excellent addition to the growing list of works dealing 
with Jews in America. 


Winnetka, Illinois Anita LinMAN LEBESON 


Early Eighteenth Century Palatine Emigration: A British Government 
Project to Manufacture Nawal Stores. By Walter Allen Knittle 
(Philadelphia: Dorrance & Company, 1937. xiv + 320 pp. Bibliog- 
raphy, appendices, and illustrations. ) 

This volume treats only the migrations of 1708 and 1709. There had 
been smaller German migrations to America before, and the great mi- 
grations were to come later. These two movements were of special inter- 
est, however, because they were the first to occur in large numbers and 
they caught the British unprepared to cope with such unexpected mul- 
titudes. To relieve the embarrassment some Palatines were settled in Eng- 
land, some in Ireland, and some were sent to North Carolina; but the 
great mass were indentured to the government and shipped to New York 
to produce naval stores. Notwithstanding heavy expenditures by the, 
government and by Governor Hunter personally, the enterprise failed, 
and only Livingston and other contractors profited. The harsh treatment 
later accorded the Palatines consisted of turning them free without pro- 
visions and denying them the privilege of occupying the lands they de- 
sired. After many conflicts with governors and profiteers, the Palatines 
made permanent settlements on the Hudson, the Schoharie, and the Mo- 
hawk in New York, and around Tulpehocken in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Knittle gives a much more detailed account of these migrations 
than is to be found elsewhere. He minimizes the importance of religious 
discontent as a cause of the departure from Germany and greatly empha- 
sizes the importance of the advertising done by agents of some of the 
proprietary colonies. He also discounts the importance of the ill treat- 
ment of the Palatines in New York as a cause of the trend of later immi- 
gration toward Pennsylvania. This trend is attributed somewhat to the 
New York land system and more fully to the advertising of Pennsyl- 
vania. A modification is offered of Turner’s theory that the frontier made 
individualists. From a consideration of the Palatines as frontiersmen 
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the author concludes that the frontier attracted individualists instead 
of making them. His account of the attempt to put the Palatines to pro- 
ducing naval stores offers opportunity for an excellent discussion of the 
entire naval stores problem. 

Research for the volume has been very wide covering all the main re- 
positories in both England and America, but there is no evidence that 
any search has been made in the Palatinate. An exhaustive bibliography 
is given. There are also an index and lists containing the names of about 
12,000 Palatine immigrants. The English could be improved. 


Kenyon College CLARENCE P. GouLD 


Lawrence Kearny: Sailor Diplomat. By Carroll Storrs Alden. (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1936. xii + 231 pp. Illustrations 
and index. $2.00.) 

For the first time, in this new biography of Kearny by Dr. Alden, have 
the interesting and significant contributions to diplomacy of this Amer- 
ican naval officer received adequate treatment. Though he was not as 
fortunate as his uncle, James Lawrence, and other famous naval officers 
like Decatur, Hull, Porter, Perry, and Macdonough in winning fame 
during the War of 1812 and the War with Algiers, he did participate in 
both of these conflicts with credit to himself. But his most important ser- 
vice in warfare was rendered in fighting the West Indian pirates, from 
1816 to 1823, under Captain Daniel T. Patterson and later with Commo- 
dore David Porter. Afterwards he performed similar duty in the eastern 
Mediterranean in protecting American commerce from pirates who 
preyed upon shipping in those waters during the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence. 

Kearny’s chief claim to fame, however, rests on his achievements as 
a ‘‘Sailor Diplomat.’’ This service he performed in China, where he ar- 
rived during the period of political confusion and commercial chaos 
during the Anglo-Chinese War of 1839. By a consistent policy of fairness 
and firmness to both sides he laid the foundations for the American 
‘Open Door Policy,’’ later enunciated by Secretary John Hay. Home- 
ward bound, he called at Honolulu when the British seemed on the point 
of adding the Hawaiian Islands to their empire. Again displaying re- 
markable diplomatic skill, Kearny took steps to protect American inter- 
ests, and soon thereafter Great Britain gave up her plan of annexation. 

By the skillful use of Kearny’s letters and official reports, Dr. Alden 
in a very effective and interesting way not only tells the story of the 
officer-diplomat’s career but also clearly portrays his character. The work 
gives evidence of sound scholarship and careful workmanship, and it is 
a real contribution to American naval biography. 


United States Naval Academy Cuaries Lee Lewis 
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Religion on the American Frontier: Vol. II, The Presbyterians, 1783- 
1840, A Collection of Source Materials. By William Warren Sweet. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1936. xiv + 939 pp. 
Maps, bibliography, and appendix. $3.50.) 

The first volume of this work, which dealt with the Baptists, appeared 
in 1931. The present volume is some fifty per cent longer than its prede- 
cessor. The first one hundred twenty-five pages comprise a compact his- 
tory of American Presbyterianism during the sixty years of the volume’s 
scope. The author does this task well. Despite occasional inaccuracies and 
omissions in names, dates, and the titles of sources quoted (cf. e¢.g., pp. 4, 
30, 34, 78, 88, 98), the story is attractively told, and gives a well-balanced 
picture of the growth of Presbyterianism, its successes and failures, up to 
the schism of 1837. If the arguments to prove that the slavery issue was 
one of the major causes of this schism appear a trifle labored, at least the 
point of view they represent is interesting. On the other hand, Professor 
Sweet’s contention that the Presbyterians at the close of the Revolution 
‘‘had the best chance . . . of becoming the greatest of all the American 
churches both in point of numbers and in influence’’ is not only interest- 
ingly but convincingly presented, though in the last analysis the argu- 
ment perhaps begs the question, for it seems extremely unlikely that the 
Presbyterians could have attained this preéminence in numbers without 
sacrificing certain standards fundamental to Presbyterianism. On the 
whole, Professor Sweet’s historical introduction is likely to whet the 
reader’s appetite for the 750 pages of sources which follow. 

The sources are presented in fourteen chapters illustrating as many 
expressions of Presbyterianism on the frontier. In the selection of ma- 
terials, Professor Sweet’s stated objective, the setting forth of ‘‘how 
Presbyterianism functioned on the early American frontier,’’ was evi- 
dently interpreted in the restricted sense of showing how Presbyterianism 
met frontier conditions and frontier problems, rather than in the broad- 
er sense of illustrating how Presbyterianism developed on the frontier. 
At any rate, when one notes that the expression of lively interest in so- 
cial and moral issues of a nation-wide scope which so characterized both 
frontier and non-frontier Presbyterians is, except for references to 
slavery, conspicuously absent from the sources quoted, he is likely to re- 
flect on the worthiness of the principle that in a source book justice to 
the subject-matter demands that the reader be clearly informed regard- 
ing the limits of the book’s scope as well as the extent and character of 
its omissions. 

As to types of sources, Professor Sweet has drawn upon such a wide 
variety that it is perhaps ungracious to question why others were not 
used. Nevertheless, it would seem that for the closing years of his period, 
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items from religious newspapers might well have been included, and 
that in general better balance would have been obtained had the editor 
made more frequent selections from the records of units which after the 
1837 division were found in the New School fold. The book has an excel- 
lent bibliography and several useful maps. 

No one can examine Professor Sweet’s volume without an appreciation 
of the tremendous amount of painstaking labor that went into its prep- 
aration. Students of American social history will welcome the book for 
its very useful account of early Presbyterian history, for the information 
its selections present, and perhaps most of all for the introduction it af- 
fords to the varied and voluminous sources of Presbyterian history. 


University of Michigan L. G. VANDER VELDE 


The Hill Country of Northern New England: Its Social and Economic 
History, 1790-1930. By Harold Fisher Wilson. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1936. vii + 455 pp. Appendices, illustrations, 
maps, and charts. $2.50.) 

To the general student of the history of American life Mr. Wilson’s 
book will appeal as one of the most satisfactory of regional studies. The 
New Englander of the hill country of Vermont, New Hampshire, and 
Maine will find it a fascinating record of one hundred and fifty years of 
personal and ancestral economic and social struggle. 

The abandoned farms of northern New England have been well pub- 
licized. Scattered throughout the hill country the old cellar holes, dilap- 
idated buildings, and ficlds reverting to forest inevitabiy attract the at- 
tention of the traveler and arouse sympathetic comment. A generation 
ago they were the subject of state and even national concern. It is the 
story back of these deserted farms, involving a century of courageous 
struggle against the changing tides of economic fortune, that the author 
deals with in The Hill Country of Northern New England. 

Mr. Wilson has organized his study in four chronological periods 
which he refers to in order as Summer, Autumn, Winter, and Spring. 
In the first of these he discusses the appeal of the hill country and its 
rapid settlement to about 1830. The second period, Autumn, 1830-70, 
witnessed the beginnings of decline in the region, due to the lure of 
cheap and fertile lands in the West, the growing attractions of city life, 
and, perhaps most serious, the appearance of western grain and meat in 
New England markets. The coming of the railroads, and, more particu- 
larly, the conversion of the hill farms into sheep runs retarded but failed 
to check this decline. For in the Winter, 1870-1900, of the hill country, 
the hostile economic forces at work became even more menacing and by 
the end of the century it looked as if northern New England was doomed. 
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It was during these last years of the century that state concern over the 
abandoned farm became most acute. The years from 1900 on, however, 
have seen the development of new interests which have partially, at least, 
restored hope. Of these, the most important has been the rise of the dairy 
business, while of ever increasing significance has been the economic ex- 
ploitation of the recreational facilities, summer and winter, of the hill 
country. Socially, too, the region has been made more livable and at- 
tractive by better educational opportunities, and by the new methods 
of communication and transportation. But northern New England has 
come to realize that for the more remote hill farms the end is in sight. 
Under modern conditions such farms are definitely sub-marginal, and 
wisdom suggests that they be allowed to revert to woodland. This they 
are rapidly doing. 

Mr. Wilson has obviously based his study upon careful and extensive 
research, and, as a native of the hill country himself, writes with sym- 
pathy and understanding. The study is, perhaps, a bit overbalanced on 
the economic side, important as that certainly is. More light on the edu- 
cational and religious problems of the region would have been of inter- 
est, as would have been a bit more on the backgrounds of the early set- 
tlers in the first section. But these are, after all, minor criticisms of an 
excellent and very readable piece of work. For the student of New Eng- 
land history the book will prove indispensable. 


Dartmouth College W. R. WaTEeRMAN 


General Jackson’s Lady: A Story of the Life and Times of Rachel Donel- 
son Jackson, Beloved Wife of General Andrew Jackson, Seventh 
President of the United States. By Mary French Caldwell. (Nash- 
ville: Mrs. Winston Caldwell. xii + 555 pp. Notes, appendix, and 
illustrations. ) 

In the biographical account of Rachel Donelson Jackson, the author 
attempts to refute the presentation sometimes given her as ‘‘a simple, ig- 
norant woman of the frontier, with no background and refinement and no 
claim, on her own part, to distinction.’’ Mrs. Caldwell substantiates most 
of her contrary conclusions by quoting extensively from original sources, 
but her assiduous research for data was obviously motivated by a point 
of view favorable to both of the Jacksons. However, she leaves the read- 
er convinced that Mrs. Jackson was an intelligent but not well educated 
woman of good family background, an efficient manager of the planta- 
tion during the long absences of General Jackson, a gracious hostess with 
simple social refinements, respected by her distinguished guests, and be- 
loved by her devoted husband, friends, and servants. 

This narrative is an historical contribution not only because it presents 
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a more complete picture of Rachel Jackson than the biographers of An- 
drew Jackson provide but also because it furnishes an interesting case 
study in frontier history of a prominent and prosperous woman. Her 
mother, Rachel Stockley, came from the eastern shore of Virginia and 
her father, John Donelson, was an influential planter and slave holder 
near the Bannister River, a member of the House of Burgesses, an Indian 
commissioner, and surveyor. When Rachel was twelve years of age, the 
Donelson family moved from the Virginia frontier to the Cumberland 
region and Rachel experienced a trip of four months’ duration, facing 
the horrors of Indian attacks and dangerous shoals as they slowly pro- 
gressed from the upper tributary waters of the Tennessee to the Ohio 
and up the waters of the Cumberland River to the ‘‘Big Salt Lick.’’ 
Finding this district too dangerous they located in Kentucky until the 
time of Rachel’s marriage to Lewis Robards. After her return to the 
Cumberland frontier in 1788, she lived long enough to enjoy the preten- 
tious brick home of the Hermitage and the advantages of urban Nash- 
ville in contrast to the earlier environment in that district of log cabins 
and Indian perils. 

As for the irregularities concerning Rachel’s second marriage, the 
author tries to exonerate Andrew Jackson for his legal inefficiency in 
not making certain that the divorce was actually granted before he mar- 
ried Rachel. Mrs. Caldwell points out that Jackson relied on the impres- 
sion given to his friend, John Overton, by members of the Robards fam- 
ily. 

The style and organization of the biography are pleasing but its read- 
ability would have been enhanced by placing most of the long excerpts 
in the detailed notes at the back of the volume. 


Beaver College Ruts Lovine Hicerns 


Joel Roberts Poinsett, Versatile American. By J. Fred Rippy. (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1935. xii-+ 257 pp. Appendix and illus- 
trations. $3.00.) 

Professor Rippy has contributed one of the most informative and sub- 
stantial biographies of Joel. Roberts Poinsett, adventurer, diplomat, sec- 
retary of war, and patron of the arts, which has yet been published. In 
a period when interest in this versatile American his increased greatly 
and has brought forth at least one biographical study, it is extremely 
satisfying to find a volume which bears all the evidences of a definitive 
characterization of an individual who did much to carry the torch of 
American liberty to South America, who insistently opposed the nulli- 
fication party of South Carolina, and who brought the American army 
to a new point of efficiency. 
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It is scarcely feasible to abstract Professor Rippy’s admirable study 
here. One or two illustrations must suffice to show the apt scholarship 
and lucid interpretations of the contributions made by a distinguished 
figure in the life of the Old South and the nation. Perhaps one of the 
most illuminating chapters is that devoted to Poinsett’s work in the re- 
moval of the Indian tribes to the frontier. The story of the transfer of 
the Cherokee Indians along the Trail of Tears to the West is both suc- 
cinct and admirable. It is curious, however, that the discussion does not 
mention the work of the great Indian missionary, Samuel Austin Wor- 
cester, and his subsequent imprisonment in Georgia. The story of the 
removal of the Cherokees is hardly complete without reference to this 
pioneer printer and preacher who devoted his entire life to the welfare 
of the Indians. 

The author has admirably set forth the contributions made by Poin- 
sett to the development of American agriculture. He was among the first 
scientific farmers in the Old South to advocate the rotation and diver- 
sification of crops. He, like Jefferson, had sharpened his interest in agri- 
culture during extensive travels in Italy, France, and the Madeira 
Islands. He advised the introduction of cattle and sheep to pasture upon 
the fields with a view to restoring the fertility of the soil. His pamphlets 
advocated experiments with olive oil, silk, cork, camphor, and flax, and 
in 1822 he urged the raising of sheep for their wool and meat. 

Although Poinsett wrote comparatively little, he nevertheless wielded 
some influence upon the literary life of the early nation. Not only did 
he arrange an exchange between the Aguila Mezicana and the North 
American Review, but also he assisted both William Gilmore Simms in 
the establishment of his literary magazine, The Magnolia, and De Bow 
in the founding of his famous New Orleans journal. In 1820 he helped 
establish the Academy of Fine Arts in Charleston. 

Poinsett’s political philosophy, differing, of course, from the majority 
of his South Carolina friends, is ably delineated. He held the belief that 
slavery would some day be repudiated because of its uneconomic char- 
acter and here showed vision by seeing all too clearly that states’ rights 
would lead inevitably to secession and perhaps to a great national 
tragedy. 

The author, over a period of almost fifteen years, has zealously culled 
not only the private writings of Poinsett, but also government documents 
available in the war department and elsewhere. The volume is well print- 
ed with admirable illustrations and hes a most adequate index. Foot- 
notes are massed at the end of each chapter. Professor Rippy is to be 
congratulated upon this extremely valuable portrait of an individual 
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who left his mark upon the social, economic, and political development 
of the nation. 


Miami University Pour D. Jorpan 


Santa Anna: The Story of an Enigma Who Once Was Mezico. By Wil- 
frid Hardy Calleott. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1936. xiv + 391 pp. Table of dates, bibliography, and illustrations. 
$3.00.) 

No Mexican has aroused more interest than the dramatic Santa Anna 
with his fascinating personality, his vanity, unlimited ambitions, his 
tremendous energy, his shrewd political finesse and duplicity, his cruelty, 
his bravery, and his marvelous powers as an organizer. A many sided 
individual indeed was Santa Anna who was worshipped at times and 
hated bitterly at others. No one led a more varied life — as a hero and 
villian, patriot and traitor, millionaire and pauper, tyrant and exile, 
soldier and farmer. Again and again he was declared president and dic- 
tator only to be removed in a short time. He no sooner lost the seat of 
power than the people repented of their act and clamored for his return, 
yet he was unsuccessful as a military man and a president. 

He had no fixed policies, but frequently shifted from side to side. One 
day he was a federalist and the next a centralist; again he was a liberal 
and then a conservative. He was an opportunist, always adhering to the 
group which would place him in power and enable him to realize his in- 
satiable ambitions. He will always be remembered as the principle Mex- 
ican figure in both the war between Mexico and the United States and 
the war for Texan independence. He was not merely a colorful military 
leader, an adroit politician, a maneuvering diplomat — but the president 
and dictator of Mexico. He embodied the spirit of Mexico during the 
middle of the nineteenth century, with its chaos, its instability, and lack 
of experience in self-government, more than any other man had done 
before him. 

This work is an attempt to tell, in a popular style, the story of that 
puzzling man, Santa Anna, long considered the Mexican enigma. Each 
of the five parts into which the book is divided begins with a fanciful 
title and an appropriate poem or quotation. There are fourteen illus- 
trations, a table of dates and personages, a good bibliography, and an 
incomplete index. 

The statement is made (p. 34) that when Iturbide seized the national 
government ‘‘the whole nation appeared enthusiastic at the idea of a 
Mexican product for the Mexican throne.’’ The fact is that men like 
Ramos Arizpe and other liberals were working against him with all their 
might. There is great inconsistency in the use of capitalization through- 
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out the work. In some places the words congress, mestizo, creole, adminis- 
tration, president, vice-president, church, constitution, capital, dictator, 
republic, and government are capitalized and again they are not, al- 
though they are used in the same way. There are two forms for Vera 
Cruz; the one found most frequently in the work is Veracruz and the 
other Vera Cruz. But on the whole, the book is interesting and perhaps 
as unprejudiced as a work on Santa Anna could possibly be. 


Oklahoma College for Women LinuiaAN Este Le FIsHEer 


The Texas Navy: In Forgotten Battles and Shirtsleeve Diplomacy. By 
Jim Dan Hill. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. xv + 
224 pp. Appendices and illustrations. $2.50.) 

At a time when Houston, Texas, is a close rival in exports to New York 
City and when twelve other Texas deepwater ports are doing a con- 
siderable business, the appearance of Dr. Hill’s The Texas Navy which 
tells the importance of the Gulf to early Texas history is most welcome. 
Many books about Texas have been published since the beginning of the 
centennial year of 1936. Most of these have but raked fires a century 
old for coals already frequently stirred to be blown into renewed heat 
with the breath of modern writing. The Texas Navy is a valuable con- 
tribution to historical literature. 

This is more than the history of the official Texas navy. It reveals the 
importance of the Gulf as a means of entry for colonists, the dependence 
of early Texans upon trade with New Orleans and other ports of the 
United States, the reasons for colonial objections to Mexican tariffs and 
trade restrictions, the maritime causes of early acts of hostility between 
Texans and Mexican authorities, and the significance of water frontage 
to Texan diplomacy with France and England. As a setting for the mari- 
time narrative, much of the general story of the Revolution and the 
Republic is presented with sweeping picturesqueness and sound inter- 
pretation. 

There are no serious flaws in the book. A few clumsy sentences are 
offset with such excellent writing and such expressive phrases as ‘‘ buck- 
skin solons’’ or ‘‘ecould not fully man and fit out ships in crépe de chine 
style upon the calico resources of the new Republic,’’ that one can easily 
forgive these infrequent occurrences. Only in dealing with the period 
before San Jacinto does the author seem unable to find evidence enough 
to sustain the thesis that the control of the Gulf was of paramount im- 
portance in determining the results of the Revolution. 

On the whole it is amazing how the story moves on without an apparent 
break. This has been made possible by exhaustive research and skill in 
fitting evidence together. Stories of naval conflict or adventure are well 
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told. Personalities are vividly sketched with scholarly interpretation. The 
close relationship between Texas and Yucatan during the Republic is 
set forth clearly for the first time. 


North Texas Teachers College Lewis W. NewTon 


life and Letters of Mrs. Jason Lee. By Theressa Gay. (Portland, Oregon: 
Metropolitan Press, 1936. vi + 224 pp. Illustrations and bibliog- 
raphy. $2.50.) 

The first half of this book is a sketch of the life of Anna Maria Pitt- 
man who became the wife of Jason Lee. The second half contains her 
letters and poems as well as a few letters of her husband and of others 
written after her death. Lee founded his mission on the Willamette River 
in 1834. Miss Pittman was appointed a teacher for the mission in 1836 
by the board of managers of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Church and sailed with the party of thirteen men, women, and children 
who constituted the mission’s ‘‘first reenforcement.’’ This book based 
as it is upon first hand records never before used is the best account of 
the origin, voyage, and arrival of this second party of missionaries at 
the Mission House in May, 1837. Its historical value is small as it sheds 
no new light on the main aspects of the Lee venture. It does, however, 
bring out in the clear light the heroism and devotion of this young woman 
and adds something to an understanding of the character of Jason Lee. 

The career of this mission teacher was a brief one. She reached the 
Mission House May 27, 1837, married the next July 16, gave birth to a 
baby boy on June 23, 1838, and both baby and mother died two days 
later. Lee had left the previous March 26 for a trip east. A messenger 
overtook him on the way with the sad news of his wife’s death. In a 
letter written November 27, 1839 to his mother-in-law, Mrs. George W. 
Pittman, Lee justifies his marriage to Miss Lucy Thompson the preced- 
ing July 28 (pp. 187-192). 

Miss Pittman testifies to a hearty reception by Dr. McLoughlin on the 
arrival of their vessel at Fort Vancouver. He took the party to his own 
house and entertained them from May 19 to May 25. Mrs. McLoughlin 
she describes as ‘‘half White’’ and ‘‘their daughter Maria 21 years of 
age is as white as I am, a lovely girl. she speaks french and english; they 
are very clever.’’ She makes no mention of the presence at this post of 
the first two white women to arrive there, Mrs. Capendal, the wife of 
the farmer, and Mrs. Jane Beaver, wife of the chaplain. They were both 
there at the time of her visit. 

This book makes most interesting reading. The author has been thor- 
ough in her research and gives full and accurate citation of authorities 
in notes to be found at the end of each chapter. Few errors are detectable. 
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Fort ‘‘Wallahwallah’’ had better have been given as Fort Nez Perces 
and ought to have been spelt ‘‘Walla Walla.’’ Pambrun was chief trader 
there rather than ‘‘governor’’ (p. 11). Miss Gay notes (p. 56) that Miss 
Pittman says that John Dunn met their party and escorted them to Fort 
George while Dr. Elijah White another member of the group says that 
they were met by James Birnie. She thinks Miss Pittman must be cor- 
rect because of Birnie’s absence in California. But he had returned on 
the ‘‘Lama’’ May 2 and might have met them on their arrival there May 
11. 


University of Oregon R. C. Cuark 


Out of the West: The Beyond the Mississippi States in the Making. By 
Rufus Rockwell Wilson. (New York: Wilson-Erickson, Inc., 1936. 
xiv + 480 pp. Illustrations, index, and bibliography. $4.00.) 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of a book first printed a few 
years ago. The title is somewhat misleading, since the book contains very 
little of what might be called state-making except in the sense that it 
describes a number of the economic activities which formed the basis of 
life in the early days in the Far West. The subjects dealt with are the 
fur trade, the migrations to Oregon, mining, the military and trading 
posts along the great trails, the stage-coach lines and the pony express, 
the range cattle industry, and law enforcement. The approach to all 
these subjects is very largely biographical. There is only a brief amount 
of space devoted to a general narrative and description of the various 
activities. . 

The reviewer knows of no book or series of books which contains such 
a wealth of data regarding the lives and activities of so many fur traders, 
pony express riders, miners and prospectors, cattlemen, desperadoes, 
and law enforcement officers. Herein lies the real merit of the volume, 
for it furnishes a picture of the personal aspect of the winning of the 
Far West that is necessarily lacking in books dealing with the larger 
aspects of events and movements. Mr. Wilson’s volume is interesting and 
valuable on its own account, and it admirably supplements other works 
which contain the narrative and descriptive treatments which he only 
outlines. 

Here, for instance, one finds sketches not only of the better known 
figures in the fur trade, such as Thomas Fitzpatrick, Jim Bridger, and 
Jedediah S. Smith, but of many more obscure men as well. The same 
thing applies to all the other fields of activity. Since nearly half of the 
volume is devoted to mining and miners, it may well be said that the chief 
contribution made by Mr. Wilson lies in his data regarding the fortunes 
and failures of both those who made the great discoveries of gold or 
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silver and of the large host of prospectors who were chronically afflicted 
with mining fever. He clearly shows how not only experience and good 
judgment, but also luck and accident, led to many of the important finds. 
He also has an interesting chapter on ‘‘lost mines’’ for which search has 
been made periodically for years. 

There is a good general bibliography at the close of the book. This is 
not the type of work in which the reader would expect to find footnotes. 
It would have been helpful, however, if the author had provided a biblio- 
graphy by chapters, so that the reader desirous of further information 
might have been more specifically guided to the materials used in pre- 
paring the treatment of the various groups of characters included in the 
narrative. 


University of Oregon Dan E. Ciark 


Marching with the Army of the West: 1846-1848. By Abraham R. John- 
ston, Marcellus B. Edwards, and Philip G. Ferguson. The Southwest 
Historical Series, 1V. Edited by Ralph P. Bieber. (Glendale, Cali- 
fornia: Arthur H. Clark Co., 1936. 361 pp. Appendix and illustra- 
tions. $6.00.) 

This volume is a very valuable addition to the already rather large 
collection of published journals and diaries of participants in the famous 


Kearny and Doniphan expeditions in the war with Mexico. Three of these 
works first appeared during the course of the war or within a year after 
its close: Edwards’ Campaign in New Mexico with Doniphan (1847) ; 
Richardson’s Journal of Domphan’s Expedition (1847); and Hughes’ 
Doniphan Expedition (1848). Two have been recently published for the 
first time: Robinson’s A Journal of the Santa Fe Expedition wnder Col- 
onel Doniphan (1932) ; and Gibson’s A Soldier under Kearny and Doni- 
phan (1934) as Volume III of the Southwest Historical Series (See 
Mississippi VALLEY Historica, Review, XXII (1935), 299-301). The vol- 
ume now under review is Volume IV of that same series, and contains 
the journals and diaries of three men: Abraham Robinson Johnston; 
Marcellus Ball Edwards; and Philip Gooch Ferguson. 

Johnston holds a unique position among the contemporary chroniclers 
of the Southwest expeditions in that he belonged to the regular army: all 
the others were volunteers. He happened to be stationed at Ft. Leaven- 
worth as first lieutenant when the war began, and was raised to the rank 
of captain and made aid-de-camp to Kearny when ordered out to the 
southwest. His journal may therefore be said to present the official point 
of view of what happened. Only the first part of his journal, covering 
the period from the departure of Kearny’s army from Ft. Leavenworth 
in June, 1846, to its entry of Santa Fe on August 18, is reproduced here. 
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The remainder, covering Kearny’s march from Santa Fe to southern Cali- 
fornia between September 25 and December 4, 1846, was printed as a 
government document sometime ago. 


Edwards was a Missouri volunteer under Doniphan, and his journal, 
the longest of the three in the volume under review, covers the period 
from June 5, 1846, when his company, after being presented with ‘‘a 
neat and handsome flag’’ by the ladies of Marshall, Missouri, left that 
place for Ft. Leavenworth, to April 26, when Doniphan’s victorious army 
departed from Chihuahua. It deals somewhat more fully than Johnston’s 
journal with the march from Ft. Leavenworth to Santa Fe, but the great- 
er part of the journal is devoted to Doniphan’s expedition from Santa 
Fe to Chihuahua. 


Ferguson was a journalist, engaged in publishing the Miner’s Prospect 
at Potosi, Missouri, when a call was made in May, 1847, for additional 
troops to take the place of those who were then at Santa Fe. He answered 
the call, and his diary covers the period from the time he left Washington 
County on May 18, 1847, to July 9, 1848, when he started homeward 
from Santa Cruz. As far as the present reviewer knows, Ferguson’s 
diary is the only one, that has been published as yet, dealing with this 
later phase of the Southwest expeditions of the Mexican War. It there- 
fore has a distinct value of its own among the many journals and diaries 
of these expeditions. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that Justin Smith used Johnston’s 
and Edwards’ journals in manuscript form in his History of the War 
with Mexico, but apparently he did not make any use of Ferguson’s’ 
diary. At least it is not referred to in any of his footnotes nor is it in- 
cluded in his bibliography. 

The editor has sustained the excellent reputation that he is gaining 
for himself in supervising the publication of the Southwest Historical 
Series. He is particularly apt in his historical introductions. Those to 
Gibson’s journal in the third volume and to the three journals and 
diaries of Johnston, Edwards, and Ferguson in Volume IV constitute 
a very good survey of the Southwest expedition in the Mexican War. 
There has been necessarily some duplication, but the introduction to 
Gibson’s journal is devoted largely to the organization of Kearny’s army 
and its advance into the Southwest as far as the taking of Santa Fe, and 
the introduction to the other three journals and diaries in Volume IV is 
given mostly to an account of what happened after the capture of Santa 
Fe. A more detailed account could be easily compiled from the various 
journals and diaries now available in published form, and some day some 
ambitious student may undertake such a project. A critical study of the 
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relative merits of these various sources, moreover, might also be under- 
taken with profit. 

The reviewer must renew his lament that the publisher has not seen fit 
to provide an index for each individual volume as it appears. A scanty 
one would be better than nothing. 


Louisiana State University E. M. VioLerrTe 


Brigham Young: The Man and His Work. By Preston Nibley. (Salt 
Lake City: Deseret News Press, 1936. 551 pp. Illustrations. $2.50.) 
Mr. Nibley in his preface states that this work is written primarily for 
Latter-day Saints. With this group of readers in mind the author em- 
phasizes certain aspects of Brigham Young’s career, such as his religious 
faith, his perseverence, and his practicality. These characteristics are 
emphasized again and again in copious and tedious extracts from works 
which have received the Mormon imprimatur. Mr. Nibley contends that 
no one can fully appreciate Brigham Young unless full credit is given 
to the religious force which made Brigham Young the leader that he was. 
And Mr. Nibley writes (p. 363) that ‘‘he has never found one of the non- 
Mormon writers whom it is not useless to read about the object and pur- 
poses of Mormonism.’’ One must accept, not question, premises and then 
all things will be seen in their true light. 

Judged by other canons than Mr. Nibley’s, the work is incomplete in 
some respects as in some other respects it is overdone. For instance, the 
Mountain Meadows Massacre, is merely mentioned in this work. Yet the 
handling of this episode ought to show something of Brigham Young’s 
methods. Were the Danites and O. P. Rockwell myths? What was the 
reason behind the Godbeite movement? Why did the Order of Enoch 
fail after Brigham Young ‘‘bally-hooed’’ its advantages from Dixie to 
Brigham City? Mr. Nibley does not answer these questions. The book 
mentions that after August 8, 1844 (p. 57), Brigham Young’s leadership 
with the Mormon people was unquestioned — the handling of Strang and 
Morris and the Josephites’ revolts might throw further lights on Brig- 
ham’s abilities. These were all problems faced by Brigham Young in his 
life time — problems which he could not evade. For those who like a full 
study and discussion of disputed questions in the biographies they read, 
Mr. Nibley’s work will not supersede Linn’s The Story of the Mormons 
or Werner’s Brigham Young. 


Miami University W. J. McNirr 
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Lincoln Day By Day: 1847-1853. By Benjamin P. Thomas. (Springfield, 
Illinois: Abraham Lincoln Association, 1936. lx + 388 pp. Maps. 
$3.75.) 

This volume continues the tracing of Lincoln’s daily activities into the 
six years preceding those covered by Paul M. Angle’s Lincoln, 1854-1861, 
Being the Day-by-Day Activities of Abraham Lincoln From January 1, 
1854 to March 4, 1861, finished in 1933 by Angle, now secretary of 
the Illinois State Historical Society and librarian of the Illinois State 
Historical Library. Mr. Thomas, following Mr. Angle as secretary of the 
Abraham Lincoln Association, deals with a period in which Lincoln was 
neither so well known nor so active in public affairs as he was after 1853. 
It is gratifying to note that he has located Lincoln and given evidence 
of his activities on as many days as he has. This book and his Lincoln’s 
New Salem (1934) bring a regret that he has retired from the secretary- 
ship of the association to go into business. 

In the introduction, fifty-one pages, Mr. Thomas gives a birdseye view 
of Lincoln’s professional and political life from 1847 to 1853. He is 
throughout fair and entirely objective. His conclusions carry conviction, 
and his carefully worded opinions on debatable questions, such as whether 
Lincoln was employed as a lobbyist by the railroad interests (he inclines 
slightly to the affirmative, pp. lvii-lix), must be given considerable weight. 

The utility of these Lincoln ‘‘Day-by-Day’’ books is apparent. They 
give a more realistic version of Lincoln’s life than do formal biographies 
or monographs. They facilitate proof of the spuriousness of some of the 
many existing forgeries (December 24, 1849, p. 157). The process of com- 
pilation brings to light new material. Mr. Thomas shows Lincoln’s ser-" 
vice aS commissioner to hear claims against the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal at Ottawa and Chicago in December, 1852 (pp. 310-312, 315), an 
episode which eluded the late Senator Beveridge in his favorite field, the 
Illinois legislature. The record of court cases and the full sixteen-page 
index are of great convenience to Lincoln students. The appendix, com- 
posed of notes or expansions of entries too long for the small uniform 
space allotted to each day, is pithy. 


Indiana State Library CHRISTOPHER B. CoLEMAN 


Scientific Interests in the Old South. By Thomas Cary Johnson Jr. (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. vii + 217 pp. $2.50.) 

It has generally been assumed not without substantial bas's that a great 

amount of intellectual activity in the ante-bellum South was expended on 

the classics. Many southern orators considered themselves modern-day 

Demostheneses or Ciceros and often their speeches abounded in classical 

allusions ; some southern colleges devoted almost entirely their freshmen 
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and sophomore classes to the classics ; southern planters of the aristocratic 
tradition most likely built their homes on the classical lines of architec- 
ture. This idea has come to typify the South in the minds of people gen- 
erally, and the South itself, both ante-bellum and post-bellum, has con- 
sidered it a sort of crowning glory. In this sort of deification of the south- 
ern ancien régime, its scientific interests and accomplishments have been 
neglected, but by no means ignored or denied except by a few who have 
written with more finality than authority. 

Beginning in a rather argumentative tone, Professor Johnson sets out 
to pile Ossa on Pelion to prove that the South’s great interest was in sci- 
ence and that it had as inquisitive a mind as any other part of the coun- 
try. Out for the scientific evidence, he builds up an impressive mound 
which from the very nature of his workmanship, however, is more ponder- 
ous than polished. There was great need for this work to be done and in 
the doing of it the author gives evidence of having displayed almost as 
much industry as did the giants in their labors in ancient Thessaly. He 
seems to be impatient with writers who have stressed the classical tradi- 
tion; but as a matter of fact the South was both classical and scientific, 
and it is more to its credit that it could be both. 

The author goes through the curricula of the colleges and some of the 
academies and picks out from each and displays the courses in chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, astronomy, and other scientific subjects; he goes out 
among the people and shows how they went to hear the traveling scienti- 
fic lecturers, how local museums were set up, how individuals made col- 
lections of minerals and other objects of scientific interest; he searches 
the principal periodicals and lists and often discusses the articles of a 
scientific nature; he follows such foreign observers as Lyell through the 
South ; to the ‘‘Sweet Southern Girls’’ he devotes a chapter to prove that 
they had many scientific interests; he isolates Charleston and New Or- 
leans and describes their scientific accomplishments; and he devotes a 
chapter to the scientists, known and unknown, scattered throughout the 
region. 

The amount of factual material, therefore, that went into this book 
must be great, and the value of this work is likewise great, for it fills up 
with scientific flowers a desert in the southern picture. Unfortunately the 
encyclopaedic nature of the work will make it dull reading for a winter’s 
evening, but it will remain even so a more valuable reference book. It is 
based on a great mass of sources, which collected in many footnotes, but- 
tress up almost every page. It is unfortunate that these sources were not 
combined into a bibliography. There is an index, though not very ex- 
haustive. 


University of Georgia E. M. Counter 
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A History of the South. By William B. Hesseltine. Prentice Hall History 
Series. Edited by Carl Wittke. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. 
xiii + 748 pp. Bibliographies. $3.75.) 

This is avowedly a textbook. It makes ‘‘no pretense to encyclopedic 
erudition’’ in spite of its more than seven hundred pages. It was pro- 
duced because of ‘‘the growing interest in Southern history and insti- 
tutions’’ and because there has been a ‘‘growth of college and university 
courses in the history of the South.’’ The inference is clear —the ad- 
mission honest enough to soften any criticism the more serious student 
of the field might be inclined to make. Most historians, at times, have felt 
that way about opportunities which knock at their office doors in the form 
of publishers’ agents. 

And be it said, forthwith, that this is the best textbook in the history 
of the South yet produced. There are only one or two others, and, may 
one hope, there will be no more. If the South deserves study as a section, 
that study should certainly be advanced enough in its approach and 
technique not to require a text. The book under review reveals the folly 
of courses pitched to any other level. It may be described as a history of 
the United States with a portion of northern and western history omitted. 
It would require the addition of a surprisingly few chapters to remedy 
that defect. 

The book is strictly narrative with little of interpretation. The peculiar 
factors ‘‘which made the South Southern’’ receive no special attention. 
Events follow each other in chronological order as though all had been 
predetermined and the final situations were inevitable. The student will 
find few ‘‘whys?’’ and ‘‘hows?’’ answered for him. He will not catch’ 
the intangible qualities, the deeper meanings, or the subtle things which 
made this region thoroughly American yet kept it southern. He will con- 
clude that a sectional conflict, inherent in southern attitudes, began ‘‘on 
April 30, 1789’’ and grew steadily up to 1861. He will think that there 
was always ‘‘a South’’ which thought as a unity and acted that way, for 
instance, that the whole ‘‘South’’ was always for the annexation of 
Texas (p. 301). He will, in spite of one section of the book which says the 
opposite, gain the impression that slavery and the plantation system 
went everywhere and dominated throughout the ante-bellum period. The 
enormous diversity in the physical make-up, the social and political life 
of the region, and the difference of opinion within the section on all 
issues are usually ignored in the sweep of events toward fraternal war. 
And that war was an ‘‘irrepressible conflict.’’ 

Aside from the approach the chief characteristic of the work is found 
in the painstaking effort to balance social, economic, cultural, and politi- 
cal materials. Few things have been neglected. Not all are adequately 
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treated, of course, but a surprisingly large number are touched upon. 
And the bibliographies appended to each chapter are, within the scope 
attempted, superb. One might wonder why James Branch Cabel and 
Ellen Glasgow are not listed with the best of recent southern writers or 
how the author can say that the old South ‘‘suspected men of science.’’ 
The more critical student will quarrel harshly with the whole treatment 
of the period 1850-60, and some will resent the smug oversimplification 
of the ‘‘slavery controversy.’’ But it should be remembered that matur- 
ity of judgment has not as yet been achieved in this field. There are 
numerous slips of fact and more of emphasis (that is, of course, from this 
reviewer’s point of view), but, in spite of these, the reviewer ‘‘sticks’’ to 
his story: ‘‘This is the best textbook for the South yet written.”’ 


University of Chicago Avery CRAVEN 


Old Cane Springs: A Story of the War between the States in Madison 
County, Kentucky. By Jonathan Truman Dorris. (Richmond, Ken- 
tucky : Jonathan Truman Dorris, 1936. xvi + 257 pp. Addenda, bib- 
liography, important notes, illustrations, and maps.) 

This book consists of three parts: the story of Old Cane Springs (a Mad- 
ison County, Kentucky, community) by the late Judge John Cabell Che- 
nault, copious notes by Professor Jonathan Truman Dorris, and an ad- 
denda which comprises a partial documentary history of Madison Coun- 
ty. Many Kentuckians were incensed before and during the War between 
the States by abolitionists’ accusations that the local system of slavery 
was inhumane. The proud boast is yet made that only unruly slaves were 
sold ‘‘down the river.’’ So distinguished a scholar as Nathaniel South- 
gate Shaler undertook to refute these damaging accusations by declaring 
Kentucky a slave’s utopia. Thus in memorializing his boyhood commu- 
nity, Judge Chenault has likewise rushed to the defense of its system of 
slavery. After an examination of official records elsewhere in Kentucky 
regarding slavery, the reviewer, however, is skeptical of this portraiture 
of an idyllic slaveholding community. Much of this narrative is devoted 
to the lives of a landlocked neighborhood in which its affairs, during 
the ante-bellum period and the war, were looked upon as the collective 
responsibility of its citizens. 

Using 104 rather extensive notations, Professor Dorris has amplified 
the Chenault text, and has placed it in an historical cradle. There are 
several instances when these notes reach far beyond the confines of Cane 
Springs and include all of Madison County, and even discuss the highly 
theoretical questions of ethnological and scriptural justification of slav- 
ery. In notation 104, p. 214, the author raises the question as to the fate 
of Old Cane Springs if the sectional war had been avoided. He states that 
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slavery would have surely disappeared by 1900. The fate of this com- 
munity, disorganized by the war, presents an interesting study of the 
disintegration of a slaveholding squirarchy. Today there are no repre- 
sentatives of the original families to be found in this community. 
Professor Dorris could have made his study more readily useful had 
he dispensed with much of the material in the addenda, and had he 
organized his extensive notes into a straightforward narrative independ- 
ently of the Chenault memoir. Nevertheless this work is a worthy contri- 
bution in local Kentucky history. There is a bibliography and an index. 


University of Kentucky T. D. Cuark 


The Learned Blacksmith: The Letters and Journals of Elihu Burritt. 
By Merle Curti. (New York: Wilson-Erickson Co., 1937. ix + 241 
pp. Frontispiece. $3.00.) 

Students of international relations and members of non-resistant socie- 
ties will welcome this timely contribution by Professor Curti. Burritt 
was over thirty years of age before he became interested in the peace 
movement. Heretofore he had spent long hours at the forge in an attempt 
to eke out a living and support his studies in ancient and modern lan- 
guages. His proficiency in both pursuits gained for him the enviable 
title of the ‘‘Learned Blacksmith.’’ During this formative period he 
became interested in women’s rights and the anti-slavery crusade. Con- 
tact was established with the various reforming groups located at Boston 
and New York. In this manner, Burritt was introduced to the peace move- 
ment and from 1844 until his death in 1878 Burritt devoted himself to 
the cause of peace. He became an ardent member of the American Peace 
Society and for a time edited the Advocate of Peace, the organ of that 
society. He also published several other papers pledged to peace and 
traveled extensively in America, England, and the Continent, where he 
addressed numerous local, national, and international peace conferences. 
He also found time to campaign for ocean penny postage. 

Burritt condemned war in all forms. He refused to admit that there 
was any distinction between offensive and defensive war. Nor would he 
consider internal conflict as an exception to the rule. In short, he was a 
non-resister and did not shrink from defending his thesis during the 
storm and stress of the American Civil War. He hoped that compensated 
emancipation might prevent this war and upon the outbreak of hostili- 
ties was willing to let the South secede. Burritt held that the position 
taken by the American Peace Society, which viewed the conflict not as 
a war ‘‘but quelling a mob on the part of the Federal Government,’’ as a 
denial of the basic principles of that society. He rejoiced when the North 
won, for with that victory he saw the defeat of slavery. 
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From 1865 to 1869 Burritt was United States Consul at Birmingham. 
During these years he aided in the formation of the International Land 
and Labor Agency. Later, he devoted time to the development of agencies 
for the settlement of international disputes. He supported the idea of a 
league of nations and a world court, and worked for the codification of 
the law of nations. 

These and many other interesting facts may be gleaned from Professor 
Curti’s volume. The study consists of a number of selected extracts from 
Burritt’s journal and letters. Except for short introductory comments, 
which precede each of five chapters into which the work is divided, there 
is nothing in the way of a biography or life. Possibly the author intends 
to write a comprehensive biography at a later date. Surely there is no one 
better qualified to do this than Professor Curti. The book is well edited 
but does not contain an index. 


Syracuse University W. F. Garr 


Jay Cooke: Private Banker. By Henrietta M. Larson. Harvard Studies in 
Business History, 1. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. 
xvii + 511 pp. References, notes, and illustrations. ) 

Jay Cooke, the Civil War financier, was at once an entrepreneur, an 
opportunist, an ardent Christian, and a patriot. He combined all of these 
qualities in his career as a private banker. By his courage, confidence, 
and daring, he succeeded in supplying the North’s financial needs during 
the Civil War where others failed. Paradoxically, he supported the estab- 
lishment of a strong national banking system which meant the eventual 
eclipse of private banks like his own. And against his original better 
judgment he permitted himself to be drawn into the Northern Pacific 
Railroad undertaking to his ultimate ruin and the permanent downfall 
of his financial houses. 

His rise and decline as a financier are traced in sharp and painstaking 
detail by Dr. Larson in her Jay Cooke: Private Banker. In putting his 
business. career under the microscope, she has not materially altered 
Cooke’s dimensions which were weli defined earlier by Oberholtzer; the 
service she has rendered is rather in the direction of amplifying and 
clarifying the details of his banking career and in weighing his import- 
ance as a private banker. The reader is left with the feeling that accord- 
ing to his lights and the standards of his time Cooke was more honest, 
conscientious, and ethical than most. Dr. Larson explains — without at- 
tempting to defend — business practices of that time which would be 
at least questionable today. Cooke’s major weaknesses were that for the 
most part his partners were liabilities rather than assets, that he trusted 
too much in his own self-confidence and optimism, and that his business 
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houses were too loosely organized with the result that he became so deeply 
involved in the Northern Pacific undertaking that bankruptcy was inevi- 
table. The fact that the fortunes of himself and his partners were lost 
thereby strengthens the conviction that he was not a ‘‘robber baron’’ as 
his critics insist. 

Miss Larson has succeeded in throwing Cooke’s business career into 
bolder relief than previous writers have done. She also shows how eco- 
nomie forces against which Cooke struggled in vain gathered momentum 
which led to the panic of 1873. Her work is marred to some extent by 
minor errors, inaccuracies, contradictions, and repetitions. Further, so 
much attention is devoted to the banker that the man himself is perhaps 
too much overshadowed. As for the entrepreneurs who followed, it is 
doubtful if they will on similar inspection receive as clean a bill of 
health, as that given by Dr. Larson to Jay Cooke. 


Ohio State University JaMEs E. PoLuarp 


The Crittenden Memoirs. Compiled by H. H. Crittenden. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936. xv + 529 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

The Crittenden Memoirs fall into three general divisions. The first is 
devoted to Thomas T. Crittenden, Missouri governor and congressman, 
with much of the section occupied by the governor’s autobiography. The 
most significant parts of this have appeared in the Missouri Historical 
Review (XXVI, 3-11, 142-152, 241-255). Almost half of the book is de- 
voted to the James gang, Missouri bandits during the first generation 
after the Civil War. Governor Crittenden was instrumental in ending the 
activities of this group, but aroused some hostility over the methods he 
employed. Although loosely organized, this section is intended as a justi- 
fication of the governor’s course of action. The latter part of the book 
is devoted to the career of the governor’s son, the compiler of the vol- 
ume — a Kansas City, Missouri, business and civie leader. 

The volume contains little that’is new. Most of the material dealing 
with the James gang is drawn from newspaper accounts. Much of the 
book will interest only members of the Crittenden family or acquaint- 
ances, such as Henry H. Crittenden’s comments on golf (pp. 497-498) and 
eulogies of deceased members of the family. Men prominent in public life 
are frequently mentioned, but merely by way of praise or in reference 
to situations already well known. The consistently eulogistic nature of 
the material is the most irritating feature. 

On the other hand much of the material is interesting, for instance, 
Senator Vest’s famous eulogy of the dog in a Warrensburg, Missouri, law 
ease in the seventies. The account of Jim Reed’s determination to answer 
Bryan in the Convention of 1912 if Bryan spoke against Clark at one 
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stage in the proceedings is well told. Such sidelights as these constitute 
the chief contribution of the book. 

The compiler was not an experienced editor and it would be unfair to 
judge his efforts at editing too critically. Confusion frequently results, 
however, from the failure to relegate material to a footnote. To introduce 
material with an explanation headed ‘‘Memoirs of H. H. Crittenden,’’ 
when the explanation really constitutes editorial comment, confuses the 
relation of compiler to the material treated. Many of the newspaper items 
are not definitely identified for the reader. The index would have been 
more serviceable if it had included topics in addition to the names of 
individuals discussed. 


University of Missouri Lewis E. ATHERTON 


Those Fatal Generals. By E. V. Westrate. (New York: Knight Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1936. x + 302 pp. Bibliography and illustrations. $3.00.) 
Fatal generals have always carried on war. Some became proficient and 
earned a place in history ; most of them soon passed into deserved oblivion. 
This country, with its political shibboleth of men springing to arms over- 
night, fully prepared and competently led to do battle, has had its full 
share of military mismanagement and stupidity at the top. Some of these 
misfits and failures are considered in this book. No theory of their choice 
or considered examination of the reasons underlying their selection and 
failure is given. The book is almost altogether negative in its outlook and 
hardly in any way constructive. 

There is a real need for a study of the evolution of military command 
and of the reasons for the more successful leadership in, and conduct of, 
war in this country, but this book makes no such contribution. Such 
a book would have involved a more fundamental consideration of the 
military policy of the United States than is here evident, one that would 
have pointed out the difference between good leadership and bad and 
the reasons for it. 

This-book is characterized, in places, by ‘‘smart’’ writing and imagined 
conversations. Without stating the fact, the author indicates that the 
succession of ‘‘fatal generals’’ all too truly marks the greatest weakness 
in American military policy —that of placing untrained, incompetent 
men in command of large or important bodies of troops in the face of an 
enemy. The selection has usually been the result of political affiliations 
or social or business position rather than because of any proved ability 
as a military leader and organizer. The results could not have been other- 
wise than they were. 

Too often, there are startling statements that, in effect, carry their 
own negation. The reader is prejudiced in advance against the ‘‘fatal’’ 
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general by some sneering remark concerning his experience or ability. No 
effort is made to get at the mental processes and reasoning of the partic- 
ular commander. 

In the absence of any other facilities, until recent years, the only 
method of determining military ability has been by trial and error. There 
was no opportunity for ‘‘field training’’ prior to selection. Too often 
personal antagonism, prejudices, and political interference have kept 
good men back, though, in a long war, such characters have always come 
to the top despite all obstacles. 

The hero of this book is George H. Thomas, the ‘‘Rock of Chicka- 
mauga,’’ with Washington and Pershing, following closely. They were 
men, in the author’s opinion, who fought wisely, won brilliantly, and 
never spent blood uselessly. Of the others, including Gates, Taylor, Burn- 
side, Grant, Sheridan, Custer, and Shafter, men who won, but did so at 
the expense of ‘‘empty homes into which they brought the agony of 
death — undeserved and unneeded,’’ the author has only scorn and con- 
tempt. 

There is a lack of proportion in the treatment of the various ‘‘fatal 
generals’’ selected; there are many minor errors of names and of state- 
ment; there are a few footnotes, most of them incomplete and some inac- 
curate. There is a conventional bibliography, but there is no evidence 
in the text that ‘‘original sources and contemporary documents,’’ other 
than those easily available in printed form, ‘‘were employed.’’ There is 
no index; there are several portrait illustrations, but no maps. 


Great Neck, New York THomas Rosson Hay ° 


Expansionists of 1896; The Acquisition of Hawaii and the Spanish Is- 
lands. By Julius W. Pratt. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1936. 
viii + 393 pp. Bibliography. $3.00.) 

In 1925, Professor Pratt gave, in his Expansionists of 1812, a compre- 
hensive, well-documented appraisal of the expansionist forces at work 
in the United States in the early years of the nineteenth century. In these 
Albert Shaw lectures of 1936 he presents a longer, still more scholarly 
study of the development of American imperialism, in the last decade 
of that same century. And the new volume, like the earlier one, is a 
notable contribution to the history of American expansion. 

After describing the ‘‘new Manifest Destiny’’ of 1890—a pseudo- 
scientific doctrine developed in the writings of Fiske, Burgess, and 
Mahan —the author shows how expansionist sentiment increased. He 
devotes nearly half the volume to the Hawaiian annexation movement of 
the early eighteen-nineties, giving a well-rounded, dispassionate account 
of the background, events, and results of the 1893 revolution. After a 
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brief treatment of the spread of imperialist ideas come brilliant chapters 
on business and church opinion before and during the war with Spain. 
The first should prove especially valuable to those interested in economic 
interpretations of the events of 1898; it demonstrates that the financial 
and commercial world consistently opposed intervention in Cuba and 
endorsed expansion only after the Battle of Manila Bay. The second 
describes the part missionary-minded religious organizations played in 
creating imperialist sentiment. The volume concludes with an account 
of the consummation of the expansion movement in the annexation of 
Hawaii and the Spanish islands. 

In spite of its points of excellence, the book leaves something to be 
desired. There is no adequate investigation of the motives, views, and 
shifts of the expansionist politicians. In emphasizing Hawaii, the author 
throws the volume somewhat out of balance. Thus, while he analyzes pop- 
ular sentiment on Hawaiian annexation in 1893, he neglects the pro- 
found change in public opinion on expansion in the spring of 1898. True, 
others have covered the 1898 situation; but there still is no complete, 
scholarly study for that period — such a study as Professor Pratt gives 
in his chapters on Hawaii, business, and the churches. 


New York University Frep H. Harrineton 


The Nationalizing of Business: 1878-1898. By Ida M. Tarbell. A History 
of American IAfe, Vol. IX. (New York: Maemillan Company, 1936. 
xii + 303 pp. Illustrations. $4.00.) 

The general pattern for the volumes in the History of American Life 
series is now so well known that the task of the reviewer is simplified. 
Miss Tarbell wrote to fill the period between the volumes by Nevins and 
Faulkner, but with an additional limitation imposed by the presence of 
the parallel volume by Professor Schlesinger. Broadly speaking, the 
Schlesinger volume deals with the-social and cultural implication of the 
economic change which Miss Tarbell discusses; it is a separation of 
Hamlet from the play which leaves both a bit distorted. The sympathy of 
the reader must go to the editors as they tried to draw the line dividing 
the indivisible, and to the authors as they tried to avoid trespass. 

Thirty-five years ago, Miss Tarbell would have been certain she knew 
how to write this book. She then would have told the simple story of good 
men and bad in economic struggle, with the opprobrium applied to those 
who refused to live within the competitive pattern — though why they 
refused she would not have made clear. Ten years ago, had she written 
this story, the virtues of competition would have been less certainly ac- 
claimed and the possibilities of a ‘‘good trust’’ would have been recog- 
nized ; the ‘‘good men’’ would have been recognized by their social and 
humanitarian attitudes — or at least professions. 
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Today, Miss Tarbell is a little confused and troubled, as indeed are 
many other thinking scholars. The standards of judgment or appraisal 
are no longer so certainly fixed; Miss Tarbell’s ‘‘good and bad’’ have 
been discarded, and in the absence of another philosophy newly de- 
veloped, she writes with less assurance. 

The period itself is a dramatic one, in which sudden nationalization of 
communications combined with existing and developed technics to permit 
the exploitation of national resources and the national market. This story 
the editors emphasized in title and introduction, and this is the story 
the author attempts, if one may judge by chapter titles and outline. The 
collapse — and that is not too strong a word — of the whole system of 
village economy around which American economic and social and even 
political institutions had been built, and the substitution of a national 
economy, with new institutions and new controls, all within the period 
of a single active life, is revolutionary in the fullest meaning of that 
abused term. 

It was ‘‘business’’ which changed, and that is much more important 
than the changes in businesses. Miss Tarbell’s story of railroads, commun- 
ications, utilities, and industrial combinations is essentially the story of 
the few men who battled for dominance in them. To some extent, she pays 
attention to inventors and processes, but the chief interest is in business 
organizers. The complete story, however, is something more than a collec- 
tion of innumerable biographies, excellent though they may be. Perhaps 
it is the very excellence of these word portraits and sketches which makes 
one wish there were more done with them. , 

For the institutions of the new economy are as important as the men. 
She makes clear the struggles against the limitations and wastes of the 
competitive system ; she presents no real study of the institutions created 
to supercede it. Mergers and combinations demanded money, and the 
development of new enterprises, except in rare cases, also made calls on 
accumulated capital. The methods by which industrialists got access to 
that money, and the price they had to pay for it in concessions and con- 
trols, are not described at all. This is the period in which ‘‘ Wall Street’’ 
was created, and ‘‘finance’’ became a mystery and a menace; neither 
word appears in the index, and banks are mentioned only in connection 
with monetary panics and agrarian protests. 

Perhaps the critic carps; the reviewers task is to discuss what has been 
written, not what has not. Let it be said emphatically that this wishful 
thinking of what might have been is not to be read as faint praise of what 
was written. 


Wayne University Raymonp C. MILLER 
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Brookings: A Biography. By Hermann Hagedorn. (New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1936. xi + 334 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

This is the life story of Robert Brookings, an American who ‘‘came up 
from nothing’’ in the commercial jungle of the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, rising to be the woodenware king of the Middle West, 
real estate magnate of St. Louis, benefactor of universities and libraries, 
and patron of the arts. Its subject was distinguished from other similar 
characters by his willingness in later life to question the business ethics 
in which he had grown up, and by his personal interest in the intellect- 
ual and aesthetic activities which he fostered. 

His biography is a very difficult book to evaluate fairly. It cannot be 
ealled, strictly, a ‘‘family’’ or an ‘‘official’’ biography, for Mr. Hagedorn 
is certainly not a member of the Brookings family, and has standing as a 
biographer and an historian. Yet its tone is undoubtedly more friendly 
than critical or even detached. It cannot be said to omit reference to the 
seamier side of American business, but on the other hand its author is at 
great pains to point out that his subject was no more — shall one say — 
on-moral in his competitive dealings than his commercal rivals. It does 
not attempt to conceal brusqueries and other personality defects, but 
does greatly emphasize pleasanter characteristics which redeemed Brook- 
ings from being just a big butter-and-egg man. The result unfortunately 
seems to this reviewer, at least, to be an apologia. 

Perhaps this impression is created through conditions over which the 
author had no control. Records may not exist which might have been the 
basis of a candid and specific description of the course of competition in 
the woodenware business of the 1880’s. If they did exist, their use — 
without comment — would have placed Brookings in a less hazy back- 
ground than the present volume provides, and enabled the reader to draw 
his own interpretive conclusions about the man and the society in which 
he functioned. , 

Similarly, there may be a hiatus in the Brookings archives which pre- 
vented Mr. Hagedorn from developing an evaluation of his subject’s 
partly successful, partly vain aspirations towards culture. Such an evalu- 
ation —to be significant would require the application of modern 
psychological concepts to quite detailed material. 

Finally, there is the question whether Brookings merited a full-length 
biography, except insofar as he was taken as an illustration of the 
Maecenas tradition in American life. He probably differed sufficiently 
from other members of his class to be more than a peg for a history book; 
nevertheless, the milieu is in this case more significant than the individual 
man. 


National Archives Pau. LewInson 
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The History of Bell County. By George W. Tyler. (San Antonio: Naylor 
Company, 1936. xxiii + 425 pp. Maps and illustrations. $4.00.) 

Bell County, which lies in the east-central part of Texas, may be re- 
garded as typical of a large number of counties which were organized 
and settled during the decade and a half between the annexation of the 
state and the outbreak of the Civil War. For that reason it is of especial 
interest to students of Texas history. Its first settlers were stock farmers 
who diversified their crops because they did not believe its prairie lands 
would produce cotton. Cotton has since become the leading crop, and the 
county, now containing fifty thousand people, is one of the richest agri- 
cultural regions in the state. Like its neighboring counties Bell was 
harrassed by marauding Indians for many years; it was disturbed by 
lawless renegades during the Civil War; and its people were often an- 
noyed and humiliated during the era of reconstruction. 

It is not enough that the county historian know intimately the story of 
his community ; he must give local themes their proper setting in a broad 
background which includes at times persons and issues of national in- 
terest. Because of his acquaintance with state and national affairs and 
his zealous interest in local history Judge Tyler was unusually well 
qualified for this task and his book sets a high standard for the writers 
of regional and county histories. He retired from the practice of law in 
1912 in order to devote more time to his history. His manuscript was not 
complete at the time of his death in 1927; but under the able editorship 
of Dr. Charles W. Ramsdell it was revised and made ready for the press. 

Except for a few defects this reviewer would pronounce the book an 
ideal county history. More extensive documentation, especially in the 
latter half, would have improved it; and apparently the author did not 
make use of the Indian Papers and the Adjutant General’s Records in 
the state archives which are the most comprehensive sources on Indian 
troubles and frontier disturbances in Texas. When contrasted with its 
merits the defects of the book are, however, trivial. It is well organized, 
well written, and bears evidence of years of intensive investigation. Al- 
though he gives most emphasis to political developments, the author has 
not neglected social and economic history. His work, moreover, well illus- 
trates how local history when skillfully written may help the reader better 
to comprehend institutions of national importance. With ample detail 
and sound judgment he has dealt with such matters as slavery in a fron- 
tier community, desertions during the Civil War, the Ku Klux Klan, 
farm tenantry, crop adaptation, and trends in agriculture. Also it will 
be a valuable source on the functioning of county government in Texas. 


Hardin-Simmons University Rupert N. RicHaRDSON 
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Preface to Peasantry: A Tale of Two Black Belt Counties. By Arthur 
F. Raper. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. 
xiii + 423 pp. Charts, graphs, and illustrations. $3.50.) 

Writers of popular songs about the South, nostalgic romancers, and 
philosophical agrarians who pen panegyriecs to the rural South will not 
like Dr. Raper’s thoroughly impartial and intelligent study of social and 
economic conditions in two Georgia counties. Those who have grown 
weary of the romanticists will welcome the scholarly presentation of the 
facts of life in Greene and Macon counties. These two counties, almost 
wholly agricultural, are typical of the more than two hundred counties 
in the Black Belt of the South. They were the homes of a slaveholding 
aristocracy before the Civil War, and of a planting oligarchy today. But 
the plantation is on a decline, due to its exploitation of both its natural 
and human resources, and as the system declines it ‘‘leaves in its wake 
depleted soil, shoddy livestock, inadequate farm equipment, crude agri- 
cultural practices, crippled institutions, a defeated and impoverished 
people.’’ Land ownership follows the collapse of the plantation, but the 
planatation is so poor a preparation for independence that the population, 
with low standards of living, bids fair to become a degenerate American 
peasantry. 

In support of this dismal thesis, Dr. Raper presents careful statistical 
studies made in 1928 and repeated in 1934. An imposing array of maps, 
charts, and tables sets forth aspects of life from the number of chickens 
owned by white and black sharecroppers to the educational qualifications 
of Negro preachers, while eighty-three pictures, models of photography, 
give graphic evidence of race discriminations in a region still dominated 
by the philosophy that the Negro is inferior and must be kept ‘‘in his 
place.’’ Phases of life that cannot be confined to columns nor caught with 
the camera —the gathering of white and black about the fire of the 
country store, the reactions of the erowd in town on court day, the emo- 
tional enthusiasms of the religious meeting, the marble game back of the 
store — are described in an unadorned prose that bears internal evidence 
of intimate knowledge and careful scholarship. Here is a society in which 
the relations of man to man are channelled and hampered by a color line, 
and the relations of man to land are based upon a wasteful exploitation. 
It is a society in which croppers and wage hands are at the mercy of 
landlords and credit merchants, in which there is little incentive to work, 
to save, or to become independent. The New Deal recently brought a ray 
of hope, but the benefits of the cotton plow-up, the relief agencies, and 
the farm loans accrued to the established lords of society. Again and 
again the author repeats the statement and marshalls the proof to show 
that the landless white man and the Negro cropper are similarly situated 
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and that they can only rise together. As Will Alexander puts it in the 
forward, ‘‘No way has ever been found to keep a man in a ditch without 
someone’s staying down there with him.’’ The eventual solution, as Dr. 
Raper sees it, is neither in the regeneration or the collapse of the plan- 
tation system. ‘‘The reclamation . . . of much of the cotton South awaits 
a constructive land policy.’’ But here, alone, the author is vague, point- 
ing out only the enormity of the task and suggesting that it will require 
‘‘the investment of large sums of public money and an administrative 
personnel with scientific training and a bold faith in the common man.”’ 


University of Wisconsin W. B. HesseitIne 


Machine Politics in New Orleans: 1897-1926. By George M. Reynolds. 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law. 
No. 421. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 245 pp. Bib- 
liography. ) 

Mr. Reynolds’ is one of many recent books on city bosses, its earliest 
ancestor being probably Lincoln Steffens’ studies in The Shame of the 
Cities. It has, however, certain special features: it is the first to study 
the city boss in a southern environment, and the first to consider the 
political dynamics of a large metropolis set in a rural ‘‘up-state’’ back- 
ground. For the historian, books of this type from the pens of political 
scientists have in the past had certain shortcomings: general historical 
background has been neglected, contemporaneous social influences have 
not been fully enough treated, and — since Steffens’ penetrating analysis 
— the ‘‘cash nexus’’ of practical politics in a business civilization has 
not been sharply enough brought into relief. In a word, interpretation 
has been lacking. 

Mr. Reynolds’ study does not shirk historical interpretation. In the 
first place, he makes it abundantly clear that the present framework of 
New Orleans politics stands on a foundation laid by Negro emancipation 
and enfranchisement, and its political results from 1867 to 1898. What 
he writes here has a general relevance for the South. He also gives con- 
siderable space to a sociological analysis of New Orleans as an industrial 
and commercial center, as a Latin metropolis, and as a port and a haven 
for immigrants. Here, however, the relevancy of his material is not suffi- 
ciently emphasized, nor is there enough of it — a lack due, probably, to 
the limitations of time and space that beset the thesis-writer. On the 
nature, extent, and meaning of ‘‘graft’’ — whether ‘‘honest’’ or other- 
wise — in modern capitalist politics he is least satisfactory — but pleads 
an undeniable scarcity of material for the ‘‘weakness’’ of his ‘‘negative 
evidence,’’ as he terms it. Evidently New Orleans politics and adminis- 
tration has not been investigated as often and as thoroughly by some 
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local Seabury or Hughes as has New York —a fact not unimportant in 
itself as a commentary on southern polities. 

The book makes several penetrating comments in the course of its 
exposition. Such are Mr. Reynolds’ remarks on the dangers of the typical 
southern election machinery for any kind of political unorthodoxy what- 
ever (p. 76) ; on the part that prestige plays in making business interests 
influential in polities (p. 138); on the manner in which reforms by a 
machine usually arise from the falling-out of thieves (p. 148); and on 
the fundamentally sinister significance of machine politics for labor in- 
terests (p. 212). 

Perhaps the author will not take it amiss if his book is made the occa- 
sion for a plea by this reviewer that Memphis be the next subject for a 
study of this type. Having all the advantages of New Orleans as a typical 
case-study for the South, it offers also an opportunity to observe an 
unusual but perhaps prophetic bi-partisan situation, and its concomitant 
of Negro suffrage. Mr. Reynolds has made a beginning in the intensive 
exploration of southern politics; there is room for more work in the 
same field. 


National Archives Pau, LEwINSON 


Satanta: The Great Chief of the Kiowas and His People. By Clarence 
Wharton. (Dallas: Banks Upshaw and Company, 1936. 246 pp. Ll- 
lustrations. $2.00.) 

The place that Satanta holds in the history of his tribe, the Kiowas, 
is both important and tragic. He was their leader when they were in the 
most hapless position, having to change from their old way of living and 
their accustomed civilization. They had either to travel ‘‘the white man’s 
path’’ or be exterminated. Satanta saw no choice; to accept a reserva- 
tion meant the extermination of his people to him. 

By the treaties of Medicine Lodge, 1867, the Kiowas were given a 
reservation in Oklahoma. Satanta had been one of those who signed the 
treaty. Trickery, deceit, and bribery were the methods the government 
officials used in dealing with Satanta and he, being an uncivilized Indian, 
retaliated as best he could. 

Satanta was a good orator and a great leader. In his speech at Medi- 
cine Lodge, he said, ‘‘The world seemed large enough at one time for 
both the Red man and the White, but its broad plains seem now to have 
contracted, and the white man grows jealous of his red brother. He once 
came to trade; he now comes to fight.’’ As a Kiowa leader, he was at- 
tempting to save his people and their civilization against impossible odds. 
Living on a reservation was hard for Satanta; since time immemorial his 
people had traveled the plains. Hence it is not to be wondered at, that 
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they found an outlet for their wild ways by expeditions and raids upon 
government supply trains and settlers in Texas. 

Mr. Wharton in his preface says that he has based the story upon 
records and well authenticated tradition, but he has no bibliography nor 
does he give any references except a few general texts on early history 
of the Southwest. He has brought together many of the traditions and 
much of the lore concerning Satanta, but the history of Satanta and the 
Kiowas is yet to be written. 


Oklahoma College for Women Anna Lewis 


Military Posts and Camps in Oklahoma. By William Brown Morrison. 
(Oklahoma City: Harlow Publishing Corporation, 1936. vii + 180 
pp. Bibliography and illustrations.) 

One does not need to have a special interest in the history of the South- 
west to enjoy Professor Morrison’s book. He approaches his subject with 
freshness and vigor, with authority, and with skill enough to avoid a drab 
compilation of facts. Although the reader is at loss to determine whether 
the Indians or the old Forts hold chief place in the author’s thought, 
the narrative is so skilfully woven that one may absorb almost the whole 
story of the post-Civil War Indian troubles in the Southwest while at the 
same time he is never very far from the shelter of an old Fort and its 
garrison of seasoned veterans. Indeed, the author has rendered a dis- 
tinct service in that he points out ever so clearly the importance of 
physical memorials in the study of a frontier society. Forts and churches 
are the two institutions that cannot be neglected if one would learn about 
people. It is a pity that the limitations on space prevented a larger dis- 
cussion of what these early settlers said and did, what they wore, and 
how they acted. In his next venture, the reviewer hopes that the author 
will give more space to men, but not at the sacrifice of his discussion 
of things. 

Professor Morrison renders another service when he points out (p. 121) 
that the trans-Mississippi areas suffered equally with the Atlantic sea- 
board during Reconstruction, and his comments on the minor operations 
of the Civil War, give many a valuable hint. 

The reviewer likes Professor Morrison’s book. He cannot but feel that 
it is a distinct contribution. Although a few improvements could be sug- 
gested, all in all, it is a good book, and quite well worth the having. It is to 
be hoped that the author will continue with this very interesting field of 
exploration which others seem to have neglected or not discovered. It is 
suggested that in the neighboring states of Texas and New Mexico, there 
are other old forts and camps seemingly waiting for the touch of a cun- 
ning hand to bring them to life. Now they are but mute memorials left 
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high and dry by the surging tide of the American frontier which swept 
over them a half century or so ago. 


Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii DonaLp BrGMaNn SANGER 


People of Kansas: A Demographic and Sociological Study. By Carroll D. 
Clark and Roy L. Roberts. (Topeka: Kansas State Planning Board, 
1936. ix + 272 pp. Figures and appendix. $2.00.) 

In the words of the authors, the ‘‘main objectives will have to do pri- 
marily with the growth, sources, distribution, composition, shiftings and 
adjustments of the Kansas inhabitants.’’ The purposes of the study have 
been determined in considerable measure by ‘‘the needs and exigencies 
... of social planning.’’ The treatment is a compromise of a ‘“‘scientific 
frame of reference’’ with non-technical, common sense language. The 
Kansas State Planning Board publishes the work. 

The first seven chapters dealing with process of settlement, growth 
and distribution of settlement, racial and state origins, the trend toward 
the cities, realize excellently the plans set forth. The material is well 
selected, organized, and presented, with a minimum of statistical tables. 
Unity is achieved by emphasizing the passing of the frontier and the 
emergence of the three sub-sections of the state. The identification in 
chapter IV of these sub-sections, based on rainfall, is especially well done, 
with ingenious and informative maps. 

So far the study deals with essentially Kansas local problems and the 
treatment is a legitimate and successful popularization. But Kansas offers 
no important variations from national trends in the changing age and 
sex composition of the population or in birth and death rates, dealt with 
in the next two chapters. The material probably makes inevitable a more 
statistical and technical representation, and at present certainly the 
effects of these changes are too uncertain to be very helpful to the 
planner. ‘ 

The next four chapters deal with certain social strains and stresses; 
family and marital condition, agricultural and rural adjustment, the 
small town, and, very briefly, occupations, home ownership, and tenancy. 
Obviously there is room for difference of opinion as to this selection of 
leading social problems, or their inclusion in a population study of this 
type. Perhaps the necessity of finding, within the ‘‘project,’’ a problem 
within the capacity of every white collar worker in the group may have 
had some influence. The treatment is necessarily very brief and the solu- 
tions would seem to be in the field of national planning. The study ends 
with a clean cut summary and voluminous statistical appendix. 

With the whole problem of ‘‘planning’’ and the technique of the educa- 
tion of public opinion to accept the idea still in the experimental, un- 
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standardized stage, these criticisms undoubtedly lose some of their justi- 
fication. This study is certainly superior in scholarship and presentation 
to much of the recent contributions in this field. The identification of the 
sub-regions and the emphasis of their influences is a real contribution to 
the understanding of Kansas by Kansans, and by the underprivileged 
without that quintescence of Americanism. 


University of Missouri JONAS VILES 


Pay Dirt: A Panorama of American Gold Rushes. By Glenn Chesney 
Quiett. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936. xxv + 
506 pp. Maps and illustrations. $4.50.) 

Pay Dirt gives a popular account of the stampedes to the gold fields 
of Canada and of the United States, including Alaska. It opens with the 
discovery of gold in California in 1849; takes up the movement into 
Colorado ten years later; follows the miner to Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and British Columbia; moves into Montana and south into Colo- 
rado again; describes the stampede into the Klondike; surveys the ex- 
plorations of New Mexico, Arizona, southern California and Nevada, and 
concludes with the recent sensational move into northern Canada. 

The atmosphere of the early gold mining environment is maintained 
throughout, and frequently it is difficult to distinguish ‘‘it is said that’’ 
from what is presented as fact. But the latter sometimes strains credulity 
so much that it really does not matter. ‘‘A member of a surveying party, 
Shoulters, shot a deer to replenish the camp larder, and when he picked 
it up, he found that it had fallen across a vein of gold-bearing quartz. 
Here he located his mine and shortly sold it to operators who shipped 
out $400,000 worth of ore’’ (402). Or ‘‘ Again one of the burros disap- 
peared, and in looking for it Mrs. Butler discovered another 
likely outcropping and located what later proved to be one of the most 
valuable claims of all, the Mizpah’’ (432). These same burros had dis- 
appeared earlier and Mr. Butler had found them on what became the 
Desert Queen gold mine. 

Sensational discoveries are accompanied by varied characters. The 
eccentric, the brute, the tenderfoot, and the two-fisted hero jostle each 
other in every mining camp. Winfield Scott Stratton paid a million 
dollars for a hotel to have the satisfaction of firing a manager who ob- 
jected to having bottles of champagne dropped several stories onto the 
lobby floor. Soapy Smith and his gang operated first in mining regions 
in the United States and later in Alaska. Henry Plummer and his cut- 
throats collected tolls from hard-working miners in several places. There 
are bad men in Montana, and worse hombres in Deadwood Gulch. Among 
prominent citizens of the Black Hills are such notorious characters as 
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Wild Bill Hickok, Calamity Jane, Captain Jack Crawford, and Poker 
Alice Tubbs. Death Valley Scotty and T. A. Rickard are in the show, 
and that amazing leader, Jack Hammell. If one accepts the author’s 
version, this man is a whole regiment of heroes-plus. 

The author has collected the local contemporary enthusiasms for, and 
execrations of mining leaders in the various sections and has presented 
them with all the flamboyant superlatives and egregious expletives asso- 
ciated with their careers. Occasionally space is given to the evolution 
of mining methods, but one looks in vain for contributions made by 
miners’ customs to later state and national mining legislation. 


Mills College CARDINAL GOODWIN 


The Man Who Built San Francisco: A Study of Ralston’s Journey With 
Banners. By Julian Dana. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. xii + 397 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

William Ralston was born January 12, 1826, near Plymouth, Ohio. 
With a common school education he very early in life became a clerk on 
a Mississippi River steamboat. The gold rush year of 1849 found young 
Ralston at Panama where he became an agent for Garrison and Morgan 
Steamship Company. In connection with this business he first came to San 
Francisco in 1851 where he became a partner in the Garrison, Morgan, 
Fretz and Ralston Bank established in 1856. Eight years thereafter he 
and D. O. Mills organized the Bank of California of which Ralston be- 
came president in 1872 and remained so until his death, August 27, 1875, 
which event coincided wiih the collapse of this famous banking house. 

These are some of the biographical facts upon which Julian Dana 
weaves a story which, in its various ramifications, cuts a wide swath into 
the entire gold rush period of California history. The growth, power, 
vitality, and do or die spirit of San Francisco are so vividly sketched by 
the author that one is prompted to inquire: Was it, as the title implies, 
the man who built San Francisco? Or was it not the city and the temper 
of the times that made Ralston the man he was — a gambling financier? 
Fortuitous circumstances seemingly carry this amazing personality, first 
to unprecedented heights, and ultimately to inevitable destruction. 

Mr. Dana assumes a friendly and sympathetic attitude toward his sub- 
ject throughout the book. He fails to censure banker Ralston either for 
his connection with the William Walker filibustering expedition in 
Nicaragua, or for his loose, irregular, and at times unscrupulous bank- 
ing practices, to say nothing of his personal extravagance at times when 
he was personally insolvent. To ‘‘protect public and private interest,’’ 
Ralston at one time arranged, contrary to government regulation, for the 
temporary transfer of five tons of gold from the United States Sub- 
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Treasury to the Bank of California. Again he made a quarter of a million 
dollars of ‘‘unsecured loans’’ to Leland Stanford and Mark Hopkins 
which ran ‘‘well over the specified loan period.’’ Meanwhile at his Bel- 
mont home, a dwelling built to accommodate one hundred and twenty 
guests, Ralston lived in a state of oriental splendor. Here the financial 
ezar made it ‘‘his business to see that thrilled and wide-eyed guests car- 
ried away tales of an amazing California — a California,’’ remarks Dana, 
‘that in Ralston’s dreaming was to outstrip the world in miraculous 
fashion in all that that less spectacular world had to offer in the name 
of progress and civilization.’’ 

The book is not documented, but there is evidence that Mr. Dana has 
drawn upon a wide variety of sources. It is an interesting book, and con- 
stitutes a valuable addition to the two other Ralston biographies pub- 
lished in recent months. 


Indiana University Oscar OsBURN WINTHER 


Fremont Older. By Evelyn Wells. (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, 1936. xi + 407 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 

Fremont Older was a sensational journalist. As with others whose 
traffic in sensations and headlines brought them into contact with genuine 
crusades, it is impossible in his case to draw any sharp line between the 
activities of a zealot and the tactics of a showman. His biographer, an 
admiring associate, wants both to believe in his zeal for causes and to 
admire his skill in marketing them. She has had the advantage of inti- 
mate acquaintance with him, of knowledge of the files of the San Fran. 
cisco Bulletin under its various names, and of his own autobiography, 
My Own Story (1919), that was first published serially in the Call and 
Post. She writes with some of the artificial ecstacy that goes with the 
‘‘vellows’’ and that Older drilled into his staff; but there is no doubt 
about the honesty of her admiration. 

The career of Older parallels that of his patron-in-old-age, William 
Randolph Hearst. Just as the latter broke into New York in 1895, with 
the old carcass of the Morning Journal and a new tempo in its offices, 
Older took charge of the moribund Bulletin which was old enough in 
San Francisco to have become important. Between 1895 and 1918 Older 
did in miniature what Hearst did in the grand manner. He made the 
Bulletin a valuable property, but he made his own so many good causes 
that were unpopular among its advertisers that he worked himself out 
of it. The owners stood for reform; for Older’s persistent exploitation of 
the graft charges in the days of Ruef and Schmitz; for his hand in the 
political genesis of James D. Phelan and Hiram W. Johnson; for his 
sentimental reversal when, having got Ruef into jail, he broke all pre- 
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cedents in an effort to get him out; for his crusade for fallen women and 
for the rehabilitation of jailbirds. But when he felt bound to prove that 
Tom Mooney had been railroaded to San Quentin they reached their 
limit, and he his. Hearst fought him for many years, admired and coveted 
him, and in the end invited him to come to his own Call and Post, and 
to ‘‘bring Tom Mooney with him.’’ This was the end of the Bulletin. 
Whether because of Older’s crusades, or in spite of them, he had lifted 
that daily to a prosperity that decayed in his absence. He went to the 
Call and Post in 1918; and eleven years later the owners who had ham- 
pered him sold their date line to his new master. He ended life in 1935, 
happy after a show of camellias at Sacramento and vindicated in his 
position as editor of the Call-Bulletin, that still survives him. 

Older has an important place among those who have in the past half 
century turned the American newspaper from news to entertainment, 
and who have revealed in the shift the inexhaustible capacity of Amer- 
icans for emotion. 


University of California Freperic L. Paxson 


Industrial Relations in the San Francisco Building Trades. By Frederick 
L. Ryan. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936. ix + 241 
pp. Bibliography and appendices. $3.00.) 

The period of eighty-six years covered by this excellent study extends 
from 1849 to 1935. It breaks up into three fairly distinct divisions: (1) 
The era of competition, 1849-1896 ; (2) The union shop period, 1896-1921; 
and (3) The open shop epoch, 1921-1935. During the first period San 
Francisco changed from a small frontier town to a city of about three 
hundred thousand, and building construction likewise developed from a 
small- to a large-scale industry. Individual bargaining and fierce com- 
petition prevailed. Local and short-lived unions were organized from 
time to time in the building trades. Contractors were decidedly individ- 
ualistic in outlook and refused to be bound by such rules as were essen- 
tial in an employers’ association. An unregulated labor market and un- 
stable industrial relations characterized the period. The investigator 
reaches the not unexpected conclusion that the free and fierce competi- 
tion of this period ‘‘ was injurious to employers, workers, and the public.’’ 

This unsatisfactory state of affairs led the workers to look for some 
method of introducing uniform rules into the building industry. The 
Building Trades Council of San Francisco was organized in 1896 for 
the purpose of obtaining the benefits of collective bargaining, and of 
enforcing union rules. During this period the workers were organized 
more firmly than the employers; union labor dominated the field. Rules 
in regard to methods of doing work, in regard to apprenticeship, and in 
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regard to the employment of workers were formulated and enforced. 
Many of these rules the employers considered restrictive and conducive to 
inefficiency. The union leaders, on the other hand, held that these work- 
ing regulations were required in the interest of good workmanship, and 
in order to prevent rushing or pacesetting. ‘‘Strict, inflexible enforce- 
ment’’ of union rules was demanded. ‘‘Irritation against antiquated 
working rules,’’ the high wages demanded by the building trades’ work- 
ers, and the checks placed upon the ‘‘exercise of initiative by the em- 
ployer’’ were important reasons for the upheaval in 1921, which ended 
the dominance of labor and placed the Industrial Association of San 
Francisco in the saddle. The ‘‘open shop’’ was adopted, and certain 
‘*basic principles’’ were formulated by the Industrial Association. Skill 
and diligence were to be rewarded. The management asserted the right 
‘*to engage and dismiss men individually on merit.’’ Wage scales were 
to be determined by a ‘‘so-called impartial wage board.’’ The members 
of this board were, however, appointed by the Industrial Association. 
During the period 1921-1935 the great inequality in strength between the 
employers’ and the workers’ organizations ‘‘resulted in unsatisfactory 
conditions for the building trades craftsmen.’’ The period was ‘‘charac- 
terized by violent conflict, the destruction of the protective regulations 
of the unions, the use of the lockout, the importation of non-union men, 
the ineffectiveness of unions against the attack of united employers, and 
a lowering of the workers’ standard of living.’’ 

The investigation shows clearly that in this large city, industrial rela- 
tions have been unsatisfactory in a period of competitive chaos and also 
in periods in which, first, labor organizations and then employers’ asso- 
ciations are in a dominant position. It would be fortunate and enlighten- 
ing, indeed, if an experiment in constitutionalism applied to industrial 
relations could be made in the San Francisco building industry with 
strong and well-balanced organizations of workers and employers. It 
would then be necessary to set up an arbitration board, selected by mutual 
consent, to draw up trade agreements when direct collective bargaining 
fails, and to settle disputes arising under trade agreements. 

The first and last chapters of the second edition analyze the situation 
at present in what the author calls a labor laboratory — San Francisco. 
On the Pacific Coast is clearly seen the growing tendency in organized 
labor toward industrial unionism and toward political action. ‘‘In Cali- 
fornia, as in the nation as a whole, labor is divided over the greatest issue 
since organized labor began, the question of craft versus industrial union 
organization.’’ Strong rank and file movements are appearing in many 
California unions. The Committee for Industrial Organization is ‘‘strik- 
ing responsive chords’’ among many labor organizations in San Fran- 
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cisco. In July, 1935, a local united labor party was formed. The con- 
cluding sentence of this study of an interesting local labor situation reads: 
‘*Thus, labor in California takes a new route to secure its ends, the de- 
velopment of industrial unionism and a labor party.”’ 


Case School of Applied Science Frank T. CARLTON 


Old Wires and New Waves: The History of the Telegraph, Telephone, 
and Wireless. By Alvin F. Harlow. (New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1936. xvi-+ 548 pp. Illustrations and bibliogra- 
phy. $5.00.) 

The present volume is the fourth written by Mr. Harlow dealing with 
transportation and published by Appleton’s in a substantially identical 
format. Old Towpaths (1926), Old Post Bags (1928), and Old Waypbills 
(1934) were descriptive histories of canals, the mails, the expresses. This 
new book is concerned with telegraph, telephone, and radio; in its stiff 
but justified price, the merit of bibliography and index, profusion of 
illustration, its amiable and readable text based on extensive research, 
Old Wires and New Waves is an honorable peer of the earlier items. Mr. 
Harlow’s productive interest in transportation will last, it seems, as long 
as his mortal span permits; ‘ there are at least seven more to come,’’ is 
his remarkable promise, ‘‘all treating of the various phases of transpor- 
tation, with special reference to America.’’ He has also written an ele- 
meutary textbook in the field, which, unfortunately assigned to a pub- 
lishing house interested mainly in its Bibles and afternoon tea, is prac- 
tically unknown. 

These works, and his Old Bowery Days, indicate that Mr. Harlow is 
the most interesting of the non-professional historians now active in this 
country. The reviewer may be excused his quoting from a private letter: 
‘To me a large-scale, carefully detailed map is more fascinating than a 
detective story; and a love of geography naturally leads to an interest 
in transportation. All this connects in some way with the fact that long- 
distance walking has been my hobby and life-saver. I have walked 
through the Appalachians from New England to Georgia and Alabama, 
and always with a supply of the United States Geographic Survey sheets, 
mounted on linen by my own hands, in my pockets.’’ Mr. Harlow’s only 
academic degree is a baccalaureate from Franklin College, 1899 ; his expe- 
rience has been in advertising, theatrical publicity, industrial manage- 
ment, and editorial work. It is heartening to be reassured that the writing 
of history as a gentlemanly avocation may be pursued without sacrificing 
more than one whit of academic standards. The whit here discarded is 
footnoting. 

The common Old in Mr. Harlow’s titles points a dominant interest in 
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beginnings, in the sprawling, crude, and formative phases of each avenue 
of transportation. The author believes that the birth and infancy of 
ideas are intrinsically more noteworthy, more important, than their 
middie age; the present book achieves greater finality and clarity by 
confining the complex and abstruse technics of present-day wireless and 
telephonic communications to a final chapter, and there treating them 
from a vantage journalistic rather than scientific. In connection with.the 
formation of the Anglo-American Company, 1865, to lay the Atlantic 
eable after an elaborate effort had just failed, the author interposes: 
‘‘Those who rail at Capital as timid and pusillanimous must revise their 
adjectives a bit when they study history. One cannot be too categorical 
on such subjects. Capital is often rabbit-like in its fear at times of crisis, 
but at other times it has dared greatly and performed services of inesti- 
mable value to civilization’’ (p. 293). On the question of government 
eontrol of the telegraph, again he makes the urbane equivocation: ‘‘We 
refuse to believe that any human being is wise enough to say with au- 
thority which is better, or rather, which is worse — corporate or govern- 
ment ownership .. . it is a nice question with us whether Government 
inefficiency and partisan putrescence do not outweigh the undoubted 
evils’’ (p. 339). The circumstance that the United States, with six per 
cent of the world’s population, operates fifty per cent of its telephones 
‘is due in part to the national character and the vast resources which 
have helped to give it buoyancy, but also in a considerable degree to the 
scientific and business genius which has guided the great Telephone 
Trust’’ (p. 403). However, details of unfair practices and of subcom- 
panies on the ‘‘Credit Mobilier’’ pattern are not ignored. 

Mr. Harlow is much interested in persons — inventors, promoters, liti- 
gants— to the degree that their social matrix is sometimes obscured. 
The anecdotal matter of this book will add to any reader’s store of quaint 
trivia. Seventeen of the twenty-five chapters are devoted to the tele- 
graph; they constitute the best and most detailed history of the subject 
in print. 

University of Pittsburgh E. Dovetas Brancu 


Grey of Fallodon: The Life and Letters of Sir Edward Grey, afterwards 
Viscount of Fallodon. By George Macaulay Trevelyan. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1937. xiii + 447 pp. Appendices and il- 
lustrations. $3.75.) 

This friendly biography of Sir Edward Grey sheds little new light 
upon British foreign policy during the troublous years from 1905 to 
1916. There are certain letters and memoranda that help to make one’s 
perspective a trifle clearer, but the main outlines of European diplomatic 
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history for this period have been satisfactorily traced by the publication 
of many memoirs and official documents. Professor Trevelyan does suc- 
ceed in building up a plausible defense against the attacks of numerous 
critics who maintain that Sir Edward lacked character as well as ability. 
There have been few British foreign secretaries who have had to bear the 
brunt of so savage an onslaught. Mr. H. N. Brailsford expressed the de- 
vastating view that Grey knew ‘‘absolutely nothing of foreign affairs’’ ; 
Lord Weardale regarded him as an ‘‘ignorant commonplace man’’; Sir 
Horace Rumbold admitted that he had a ‘‘ poor opinion’’ of Sir Edward; 
Mark Napier looked upon him as nothing more than a ‘‘second-rate’”’ 
foreign secretary ; while Hamilton Fyfe trenchantly remarked that from 
the moment Grey became a minister ‘‘he was a disaster.’’ 

Professor Trevelyan takes issue with these critics and endeavors to 
create the impression that Grey was an able statesman whose success was 
founded upon close devotion to high ethical principles. This may be true 
but it does seem a bit odd that so many explanations are required to 
justify the career of so honest a man. Despite the best efforts of Professor 
Trevelyan there remains in the reader’s mind a feeling that at times 
Grey was, to put it mildly, somewhat disingenuous. 

It is apparent from this biography that the outstanding achievement of 
Sir Edward Grey was his ability to preserve friendly relations with the 
United States during the three years preceding American intervention 
into the World War. It was inevitable that serious friction should 
arise in Anglo-American relations after the outbreak of the 
World War, and at times British violations of American rights 
caused a severe strain upon the ancient bonds of friendship that held the 
two nations together. But the maladroit policy of the German Govern- 
ment, and the skillful propaganda employed by British agents, helped to 
divert American wrath toward the Central Powers. 

In establishing the fiction that England was waging a ‘‘holy war’’ 
Sir Edward played an important part, and in his relations with prom- 
inent Americans he showed consummate skill. Like some modern Merlin 
he early cast a spell over Walter Hines Page that bound him to England 
during the entire period he served as American ambassador. Colonel 
House was likewise attracted by a personality whose apparent artless- 
ness was in such striking contrast to the sinister qualities usually asso- 
ciated with European diplomats. Theodore Roosevelt found it pleasant to 
correspond with Grey as a ‘‘fellow naturalist’? who was always too 
modest to deserve a place in the famous ‘‘ Ananias Club,’’ and President 
Wilson himself felt a certain intellectual alliance with the British For- 
eign Secretary because of their common devotion to the sonnets of Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. 
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This personal factor was profoundly important in the difficult equation 
of Anglo-American relations and Grey deserves great credit for a solu- 
tion that saved the British Empire. In the history of British foreign 
policy for the past century there have been many statesmen with keener 
intellects but Grey stands alone as one who achieved signal success 
through mere personal charm. His career should be a lesson to the British 
Foreign Office. 


Washington, D.C. Caries C. TANSILL 


The Letters and Journal of Brand Whitlock. Vol. I, The Letters; Vol. 
II, The Journal. Edited by Allan Nevins. (New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1936. lxviii + 732 pp. Illustrations and appen- 
dix.) 

In Forty Years of It Brand Whitlock gave the world intimate personal 
reminiscences to the end of his mayorality in Toledo. In Belgium he set 
forth in more ponderous fashion the tragic history of the little kingdom 
under the heel of the German invasion. The Letters and Journal now give 
a day by day view of Whitlock’s experiences and thoughts through the 
whole of an active public career. Professor Nevins has published about 
half the letters which were assembled and presumably nearly all of the 
journal. The collection of letters and the manuscript journal are deposited 
in the Library of Congress and become available for special students. Mr. 
Newton D. Baker’s introduction is much more than an appraisal of the 
work of Brand Whitlock. It carries Mr. Baker’s mature views on affairs 
with which he like Brand Whitlock was intimately associated. Historians 
will read with profit his comments on ‘‘the process of liquidating Amer- 
ican agriculture in the interest of expanding American industry’’ to- 
ward the end of the nineteenth century, his conclusions on ‘‘the notion 
that there existed somewhere in the world such things as neutral am- 
bassadors or neutral diplomats,’’ and the generous appraisal of the 
‘*terrible Hoover’’ in the days of Belgian relief. The editor has con- 
tributed a fifty-five page biographical introduction to complete a re- 
markable setting for the correspondence and journal. 

The first volume contains selections from the correspondence from the 
Springfield days, 1894, to his death in Cannes, France, in 1934. These 
are as notable for the wide circle of intimates with whom he corresponded 
as for the charm of style and the outpouring of ideas and feelings. A list 
of the leading correspondents is revealing of the man with whom the edi- 
tor deals — John P. Altgeld, Tom L. Johnson, Lincoln Steffens, Clarence 
Darrow, William Allen White, William Dean Howells, Newton D. Baker, 
Colonel House, Herbert Hoover, Woodrow Wilson, and King Albert of 
Belgium. The letters are grouped chronologically for the chief periods of 
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his public career, and the editor contributes a useful historical review 
for each period. Brand Whitlock’s literary aspirations were always up- 
permost and envolvement in public life a frustration. He never seemed 
to realize that he had done something better than write. Professor Nevins 
ends his biographical sketch with this judgment : ‘‘ He had lived a gallant, 
devoted and at times an heroic life, that will not be forgotten as long as 
men remember the history of the progressive and humanitarian move- 
ment in the United States, or the record of American aid to the Belgian 
people in their sorest need.’’ 

The journal occupies the second volume. As in the other volume edi- 
torial introductions precede each chapter. The journal as here published 
begins with August 1, 1914, and closes with the end of Whitlock’s service 
as ambassador to Belgium, December 28, 1921. The daily record im- 
presses the historical student for its frank, vivid pictures of Belgium 
during the occupation by Germany. Readers will search in vain for 
stories of German atrocities, and equally for a neutral diplomat. They 
will find a record of the indefatigable labor required to reconcile the 
humanitarian impulse of the time for the welfare of Belgium with the 
requirements of a nation waging a war. For Brand Whitlock, reformer 
and idealist, the light of the world went out with the incomprehensible 
inhumanity of the occupation of Belgium, the rejection of Wilson’s peace 
of justice, and the triumph of Harding and normalcy in his beloved home 
land. It was Brand Whitlock’s ambition to write great novels, but his 
correspondence and journal will probably be his enduring literary re- 
mains. 


Western Reserve University ELBERT J. BENTON 


The Social History of American Agriculture. By Joseph Schafer. (New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1936. x + 302 pp. Frontispiece and 
maps. $2.50.) , 

This volume contains an elaboration of a series of lectures delivered in 
1935-36 at the University of London. Divided into eight essays, each of 
which is complete in itself, considered as a whole they nevertheless achieve 
a distinct unity. The chapter headings: ‘‘Land for Farmers’’; ‘‘Primi- 
itive Subsistence Farming’’; ‘‘Big Business Farming’’; ‘‘ Improved 
Farming’’; ‘‘Professional Farming’’; ‘‘Social Trends in Rural Life’’; 
**Political Trends in Rural Life’’; and ‘‘The Outlook for Farmers’’ pro- 
vide an indication of the content. The maps are well chosen and the style 
is eminently readable. 

Although this book has many commendable qualities the manner in 
which it is written invites criticism since it occupies middle ground 
between popular and scholarly presentation. Regarded from the first 
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point of view it is doubtful if the average reader possesses sufficient back- 
ground properly to comprehend or evaluate Dr. Schafer’s survey. On the 
other hand, scholars conversant with the field will not all agree that the 
topical treatment of material and the manner in which it is organized 
within the individual essays are the best which could be selected for the 
purpose. The reader is afforded very little grasp of chronological devel- 
opment, and the rapid shifting of the narrative within each essay, not 
only from topic to topic, but also forward and backward in a time sense, 
in certain instances tends to make for confusion of impression. Special- 
ists will particularly demur at the author’s statement in his preface that 
the volume is a comprehensive survey of the subject, calling attention to 
numerous topics which are omitted and also to the fact that too frequently 
he has portrayed inadequately or superficially the topics which are dis- 
cussed. Again they will object that the treatment of the narrative does 
not justify the inclusion of the word ‘‘social’’ in the title. On page 13 
the author mentions Jefferson Davis. This should be John Davis. Also, the 
footnote reference should read, Register of Debates, XIII, 767. 

Dr. Schafer has long been a student of the agricultural phase of civil- 
ization, and although, as has been pointed out, his book is not in any 
sense a comprehensive survey of The Social History of American Agri- 
culture, no one can read this volume without being impressed with its 
suggestive and stimulating thought. 


McCormick Historical Association, Chicago HERBERT A, KELLAR 


Certain Aspects of Land Problems and Government Land Policies. Part 
VII of the Report on Land Planning. Prepared by the Forest Service. 
Department of Agriculture and the Land Policy Section, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration for the Land Planning Committee 
of the National Resources Board. (Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1935. vi + 139 pp.) 

Arranged in ten parts, this report deals with such problems as range 
lands, farm tenancy, tax delinquent and tax reverted land, effect of pub- 
lic land acquisition on local government, recent land policies of the 
federal government, the status of federal and state lands, land-use plan- 
ning and production control, land settlement needs, and measures for 
discouraging settlement on poor lands. While most of these studies are of 
immediate value to the land economist and to the governmental agencies 
which draft legislation, nevertheless, the economic historian who is espe- 
cially interested in the relationship of land distribution to society will 
find pertinent information throughout the report. Of particular value is 
the section on farm-tenancy with its excellent maps and the section on 
recent federal land policies with its careful analysis of the homestead and 
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preémption legislation, the land-grant legislation to states and railroads, 
the Kinkaid Act of 1904, and the effects of these laws respectively upon 
land monopoly and land tenancy. 


Western Reserve University Roy Marvin Ropsins 


Are American Teachers Free? An Analysis of Restraint upon the Free- 
dom of Teaching in American Schools. By Howard K. Beale. Report 
of the Commission on the Social Studies, Part XII. (New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1936. xxiv + 855 pp.) 

To the question posed in the title of this book the answer is a loud and 
decisive NO! However, both the question and the answer require some 
clarifying comment. In the main the author addresses himself to a con- 
sideration of freedom of expression and under this general heading un- 
dertakes to show by the case method that teachers are under varying 
amounts of restraint in the discussion of topics relating to war, peace, 
internationalism, patriotism, politics, economies, and religion. In dealing 
with the foregoing matters it is the teachers of the social studies who are 
particularly affected although the biology teacher must in many com- 
munities watch his step where local religious prejudices are easily aroused 
when evolution is presented as anything more than the vagaries of certain 
ungodly so-called scientists. The history teacher in addition to laboring 
under all the restraints imposed upon the other social scientists is further 
circumscribed by local, sectional, and national predilections and fixations. 

After devoting some two hundred-fifty pages to freedom of expression, 
Dr. Beale then consumes an equal amount of space in elaborating on such 
miscellaneous matters as text-books, pedagogical problems, restraints on 
teachers’ conduct, special problems of teachers in private and negro 
schools, rules of tenure and appointment. He then turns his attention to 
extra and intra scholastic pressures, forces (mainly economic, political, 
and social) that tend to destroy freedom, and means of increasing free- 
dom. He maintains that freedom can be increased most effectually by 
having better educated teachers and developing among them greater 
esprit de corps and a sense of the dignity of and respect for their pro- 
fession. 

This really is the crux of the whole matter. Dr. Beale has stated it 
succintly in these words: ‘‘Most teachers desire above all else a chance 
to earn a livelihood in peace. They will yield to almost anything rather 
than have a fight. Often they grumble among themselves and protest — 
not too loudly lest it be heard by somebody in authority. Most teachers 
are cowards. Few really care enough for freedom, or any cause that can 
be defended only through freedom, to risk a comfortable position, little 
official favors, or an increase in salary for it’’ (p. 581). 
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The reviewer can have nothing but praise for the painstaking labor, 
the scholarly poise, the calm and penetrating judgment, the manly cour- 
age, and the liberality of spirit with which the author has executed his 
task. The volume deserves a much wider circulation than it will probably 
receive in its present form. In the event a second edition is issued the 
suggestion is offered that the book be shortened by half. This can be 
accomplished by condensing the more significant case studies, omitting 
the less important, eliminating most of the material contained in pages 
260-522, and making a much more sparing use of quotations. It appears 
to the reviewer that little of real importance will be lost if this sugges- 
tion is followed. On the other hand the abundance of wit, now concealed 
in part at least by the over-abundance of lacwnae, will thereby display 
itself in companionship with its ancient partner, brevity. 


B. B. Kenprick 
Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 


The Canadian Commercial Revolution, 1845-51. By Gilbert Norman 
Tucker. Yale Historical Publications, Studies, IX. (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1936. x + 258 pp. Appendices, bibliographi- 
cal note, maps, and illustrations. $3.00.) 

Probably the most notable achievement in Canadian historical writing 
during recent years has been the publication of scholarly monographs the 
results of which will in time doubtless find their way into general and 
synthetic works. In a number of cases they have done much to fill in the 
economic background of Canadian history which had been neglected by 
earlier writers whose interest lay primarily in the study of Canada’s 
unique constitutional development. To the lengthening list of such mono- 
graphs Professor Gilbert Tucker, a Canadian now on the staff of Yale 
University, has added the volume under review. 

During the 1830’s Upper and Lower Canada went through a period of 
severe political turbulence culminating in the abortive rebellions of 1837. 
The Report of Lord Durham brought about the union of the two prov- 
inces in 1841 and the modification of the methods of government so as to 
make them somewhat more responsive to the popular will. With the bless- 
ing of the British government the united province embarked on an am- 
bitious program of internal improvements and in particular on the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence canals between Montreal and Lake Ontario 
which, with the Welland Canal, were designed to provide a nine-foot ship 
channel from the head of ocean navigation to the upper lakes. This water- 
way, it was confidently expected by its promoters, would compete suc- 
cessfully with the Erie Canal for the trade not only of Upper Canada 
but of the western states of the union, especially as wheat and timber 
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exported through the St. Lawrence enjoyed the advantage of preferential 
duties in the United Kingdom. The canals were completed in 1848, but 
already the assumptions on which they had been advocated had been 
profoundly altered by the repeal of the English corn law with its un- 
mistakable prophecy of the disappearance of the preferential system, and 
by the provision of the American government for the passage of Cana- 
dian exports through the United States in bond. These measures were 
accompanied by a short but severe depression in trade. 

The six years which Mr. Tucker has reviewed were for Canada there- 
fore a period of sharp transition from the rather advantageous economic 
position which she had occupied in the mercantilistic empire. In a series 
of carefully organized and documented chapters he has dealt in turn 
with the various problems which emerged: the completion of the water- 
way, public finances and tariffs, the repeal of the navigation acts, reci- 
procity and the annexation movement of 1849. It is to be hoped that the 
volume will be widely read, as it deserves, by students of Canadian-Amer- 
ican relations on both sides of the international boundary. 


University of Toronto Grorce W. Brown 


BOOK NOTES 


Origins of the American College Library, 1638-1800. By Louis Shores. 
(Nashville, Tennessee: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1934. xi + 
290 pp. Appendices and bibliography. $3.00 cloth. $2.00 paper.) This 
book is a doctor’s thesis presented at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. It has been reprinted in a commercial edition from the same plates 
by Barnes and Noble. Mr. Shores has done a diligent task of compiling, 
largely from printed secondary sources. He deals only with the history of 
the libraries of those nine colonial colleges which have a continuous his- 
tory dating back before the Revolution, namely Harvard, Yale, Dart- 
mouth, Princeton, Columbia, Pennsylvania, Rutgers, and William and 
Mary. A disproportionate amount of space is devoted to the Harvard 
College Library, the evident result of the fact that much more printed 
material on Harvard was available than for any of the other institutions. 

The book is divided into four main chapters. The first chapter is a 
historical survey of the founding and early years of the nine college 
libraries and shows how the beginnings of several of the colleges them- 
selves were based upon donations of books. The second chapter on ‘‘ Book 
Collecting and Selecting’’ attempts to estimate and tabulate the number 
of books in the various collections at the time of their founding and at 
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the end of the Revolution. The effect of the Revolution in scattering the 
books and of fire in destroying them slowed up early library development 
so much that Harvard College owned the only library which had more 
than 10,000 volumes in 1790, while other collections numbered less than 
3,000 volumes each. The nature of the collections as indicated by their 
early catalogues and lists of gifts was as might be expected preponder- 
antly theological. 

The section on acquisition methods shows that, although most of the 
added books were acquired through gift, some little money was spent for 
purchase and the opportunity to exchange unneeded duplicates was not 
neglected. Student library fees were sometimes charged and had some 
influence in the building up of the collections. 

The third chapter is devoted to ‘‘Library Benefactors’’ and brings 
together accounts of those most prominent in the making of gifts to the 
college libraries. These Mr. Shores divides into three groups, college 
presidents, patrons — notably John Harvard and Elihu Yale, and li- 
brarians. 

The fourth and final chapter entitled ‘‘The Library in Colonial Higher 
Education”’ considers very briefly the quarters of the early libraries, al- 
ways in college buildings devoted also to other purposes, and frequently 
located over tae chapel. There are a few pages devoted to early catalogues 
and methods of classification. Then follow the reproductions of rules and 
regulations and a final section on the use of the college library by students 
and its influence upon their academic life. 

An appendix including the lists of books bequeathed by John Har- 
vard to Harvard, by Bishop Berkeley to Yale, and by Jonathan Belcher 
to Princeton throws some light upon the contents of the early libraries. 

The general impression left by the book is that the author has used 
only the most easily available material in spite of the fact that he visited 
each of the libraries covered. Where secondary sources exist, Mr. Shores 
has not gone back of them to original sources even for verification. This 
slipshod practice has led to perpetuation of errors, as pointed out by Dr. 
S. E. Morison in the New England Quarterly for September, 1935. Mr. 
Shores quotes such secondary material as Mr. Gerould’s term paper on 
the ‘‘Library of Dartmouth College,’’ written while an undergraduate. 
The reviewer questions whether Mr. Gerould himself would recognize 
this early research as authoritative or complete. The bibliographic foot- 
notes are carelessly done if the references on pages 95-96 may be taken 
as typical. 

Although Mr. Shores has performed a useful piece of work in collect- 
ing somewhat scattered material, there is apparent lack of balance in the 
finished results. The general conclusions which Mr. Shores attempts to 
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draw concerning library administration in early colleges seem to this 
reviewer so obvious as to be trivial (see especially pages 169-170). 


Western Reserve Unwwersity Herpert S. HirSHBERG 


Antoine Charles Du Houx, Baron De Vioménil: Lieutenant-General of 
the Armies of the King, Second in Command under Rochambeau. By Le 
Comte De Montmort. Englished by John Francis Gough. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1935. iv-+ 66 pp. Frontispiece and appendix. 
$1.25.) This small volume very briefly recounts the life and services of 
the Baron de Vioménil, who served his king in the War of the Austrian 
Succession, the Seven Years’ War, and in the American War of Inde- 
pendence. He came to America in 1780, assisted Rochambeau in disem- 
barking the French troops at Newport, Rhode Island, and in October, 
1781, participated in the siege of Yorktown. Returning to France early 
in 1782, he was again ordered to America, this time with instructions to 
take over the command of the French troops from Rochambeau, whose 
health was failing. On December 24, 1782, he sailed from Boston with 
the fleet carrying the French army back to Europe. He died ten years 
later as a result of a wound received during the attack on the Tuileries 
on August 10, 1792. While the account adds little to the knowledge of the 
Revolutionary period, the Baron’s career serves as a useful illustration 
of the nature of the service rendered by the French to the American 
cause. The small volume, with its illustrations, is a beautiful specimen of 
bookmaking. 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. Stevens 


George Washington Traveled This Way: Personalized Visits to the 
Washington Country. By Fred L. Holmes. (Boston: L. C. Page and Com- 
pany, 1935. xvi + 288 pp. Illustrations and map. $4.00.) A foreword by 
Mr. Glenn Frank suggests that this volume combines the elements of a 
biography, a guide-book, and a travel diary. As an informal and highly 
subjective description of scenes associated with Washington’s career 
from his birth to death, Mr. Holmes’s account has a certain interest and 
charm, but the biographical and historical passages cannot be taken 
seriously. The book reflects on almost every page the reverence and sen- 
timental devotion of a patriotic pilgrim who has endeavored literally to 
follow in his hero’s footsteps and there are many pen pictures and anec- 
dotes which make the book pleasant reading. The sentimentality which 
pervades much of it is to a certain extent offset by the extremely prac- 
tical ‘‘guide-book’’ passages with which nearly all of the chapters con- 
clude, giving instructions in regard to routes and highways, distances, 
etc. The narrative is interspersed with passages from Washington’s let- 
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ters and diaries, and descriptions from historical markers and tombs. 

It is unfortunate that the biographical and historical material bears 
evidence of having been very carelessly compiled. A few illustrations, 
taken at random, will suffice. The First Continental Congress is referred 
to as ‘‘the first assemblage of representative America’’ (p. 96). Has Mr. 
Holmes forgotten the Albany Congress and the Stamp Act Congress? 
Steel is manufactured, and is not mined directly from the ground, as the 
author implies (p. 36). It is erroneous to say that Great Britain per- 
mitted no manufacturing establishments in colonel America (p. 90). 
The word ‘‘caravel’’ is not synonymous with ‘‘fleet’’ as is implied on 
page 144. The words ‘‘Royalty’’ and ‘‘Royalist’’ are repeatedly used 
in a misleading sense, and it is difficult to discern any close analogy 
between Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown and the Battle of Waterloo 
(p. 152)! Something of the author’s spirit and style may be inferred 
from the passage in which he refers to Washington in 1754 as ‘‘the 
eolonial Lindbergh of his generation’’ (p. 40) and from another in 
which he says that the Battle of Trenton ‘‘turned the Delaware River 
into the Jordan of American Liberty’’ (p. 114). The most valuable 
feature of the book consists in its thirty-two illustrations taken from 
photographs. 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. Stevens 


William Holmes McGuffey and His Readers. By Harvey C. Minnich. 
(New York: American Book Company, 1936. xi + 203 pp. Bibliography 
and list of collectors of the MeGuffey readers. $2.25.) 

Old Favorites from the McGuffey Readers. Edited by Harvey C. Min- 
nich, (New York: American Book Company, 1936. xiii + 482 pp. Illus- 
trations. $3.50.) For some years now book collectors have regarded an old 
McGuffey reader as a rare find. Recently, through the generosity of Mr. 
Henry Ford, the six readers of 1857 were reprinted and distributed. In 
William Holmes McGuffey and his Readers, there is much of the readers 
and distressingly little of McGuffey. It is in no sense a biography. Only 
a few pages, for instance, are given to his career at the University of 
Virginia, although there he taught for twenty-seven years, and there he 
died and was buried. 

The author presents a vivid picture of the peculiar social milieu in 
which the readers exercised so much influence, shaping the ideas of a 
heterogeneous youth and giving them their first taste of good literature. 
But the readers speak for themselves; one should like to know more of 
McGuffey. 

He was born in 1800 in Washington, Pa. — territory once known as 
‘*West Augusta, Virginia.’’ He was educated at Miami University and 
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taught there for some years. In 1845 he came to the University of Vir- 
ginia. Professor William Thornton, whom the reviewer knew, was one of 
McGuffey’s students at Virginia, and described him as 


a man so ugly as not to be readily forgotten; a huge mouth, a por- 
tentous nose, sandy reddish grey hair, worn so long that it curled up a 
little above his ears, a vast forehead heightened by baldness, keen eyes 
that snapped and twinkled at you. His dress was wonderfully neat, but 
the most old fashioned I ever saw outside a museum. . . . When Profes- 
sor Francis H. Smith first saw him he wore knee breeches with black 
silk stockings and low shoes fastened with shining buckles. In my time 
he had reconciled himself to trousers, but it seemed to me that this was 
his only concession to modernity. 


The selections in Old Favorites from the McGuffey Readers have been 
chosen by Henry Ford, Hamlin Garland, Mark Sullivan, and other en- 
thusiastic McGuffey alumni. Both volumes are bound in the old familiar 
cover of the readers; both are illustrated with the quaint pictures of 
children, showing adult heads on miniature bodies. To an older genera- 
tion they will inevitably call up visions of log school-houses, red-bordered 
slates, and lads in jeans. They are a fitting memorial to a great teacher 
who got results, despite the fact that his methods and his selections are 
ridiculed by modern pedagogues. 


University of Virginia Tomas Perkins ABERNETHY 


Folksongs of Mississippi and Their Background. By Arthur Palmer 
Hudson. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1936. xii + 
321 pp. Bibliography. $5.00.) Twice within a single year Professor Hud- 
son has made important contributions to knowledge of the popular liter- 
ature of the South. The first of these, Humor of the Old Deep South, con- 
tained much of the native product of the youthful, undisciplined civil- 
ization that bandied these humorous stories about — stories that were 
often lusty, rude, and essentially realistic. In marked contrast, most of 
the pages of Folksongs of Mississippi are filled with ballads, often with 
aristocratic and idealistic sentiments, that were brought to Mississippi 
from the old and settled culture of the British Isles. Among these are 
twenty-seven English and Scottish traditional ballads (child ballads) 
which have been found, some in several texts, in different parts of Mis- 
sissippi. Often the ancient ballad has been modified in thought or word 
since reaching the New World. While keeping folksongs brought from 
the Old World, Americans also created new folksongs out of the expe- 
riences of their new life. A number of these that have been found in 
Mississippi are included in this collection: Civil War songs, ballads of 
outlaws and vagrants, songs used in games, and songs of the West. 
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As an aid in understanding how the imported ballads reached Missis- 
sippi, the early history of the state is sketched with particular attention 
to the origins of its white population. There are several detailed descrip- 
tions, one of which is notably vivid, of the social life of communities 
where the old ballads have been sung until recent times. 

Folksongs interest students of cultural history both because they show 
something of the tastes of immigrants and because these songs, if they 
have survived, may have influenced later generations. Interest in this 
admittedly elusive relationship is intensified by Professor Hudson’s re- 
mark that folksongs were more representative of the taste of Mississip- 
pians and nearer the center of life as they knew it than the writings of 
such persons as Cobb, Ingraham, Mrs. Warfield, Dorsey, and Falkner. 
Among other comments on this relationship, he suggests that ‘‘the old 
traditional ballads, with their aristocratic tone and their lordly manners 
and passions’’ had a stronger appeal to those who lived in the South 
than to those of ‘‘New England, where a more democratic taste pre- 
vailed.’’ 


Duke University Cuaruss §S. Sypnor 


Minnesota: Its History and Its People. A Study Outline With Topics 
and References. By Theodore C. Blegen. (Minneapolis: The University of 
Minnesota Press, 1937. viii + 237 pp. References, maps, questions, and 
suggestions.) This valuable syllabus on Minnesota history is designed pri- 
marily as an aid to teachers, students, and study clubs. The author’s 
original study outline of twenty-five topics published in 1931 has been | 
revised and expanded to fifty-three. In the first twenty-four pages Dr. 
Blegen discusses the scope of Minnesota history and summarizes and 
classifies the historical materials available. The remaining two hundred 
and thirteen pages begin with the ‘‘Physical Basis of Minnesota Life’’ 
and end with ‘‘Minnesota Literature and Allied Interests.’’ A topical 
outline, a series of questions and suggestions, and a list of references, are 
provided for each topic. The references are discriminating rather than 
exhaustive. The bulk of the material cited is published in Minnesota, 
but the publications of surrounding states, and even articles in Fortune 
and News-Week are noted. 

The first seventeen topics deal with such subjects as Indians, fur 
traders, soldiers, missionaries, pioneers, and territorial politics. The 
remaining thirty-six topics include transportation and communication, 
mining, lumbering, and flour mills, industry and labor, finance and 
taxation, music and art, conservation and sports, public health and medi- 
cine. The whole gamut of politics from the agrarian crusade down to 
progressivism and present-day political currents is carefully treated in 
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five topics. Religion and education, agriculture and rural life, popula- 
tion growth, racial contributions, and social change, all find a place in 
this up-to-date volume which carries the story down through the World 
War and the depression. 

Dr. Blegen’s model syllabus on Minnesota, fortified with thirteen 
excellent maps, should challenge the best efforts of other states. No 
specialist in the field of Mississippi Valley history can afford to overlook 
this useful guide to the sources of the North Star State. 


State University of Iowa W. J. Perersen 


Norwegian Emigrant Songs and Ballads. Edited and translated by 
Theodore C. Blegen and Martin B. Ruud. Songs Harmonized by Gunnar 
J. Malmin. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1936. viii + 
350 pp. $3.00.) Most of the sixty songs in this unique book, presented 
both in the original and in translation, were collected from newspapers, 
song books, letters, and other literature by Professor Blegen while in 
Norway on a Guggenheim fellowship studying the nineteenth century 
emigration from that country to America. They constitute interesting 
source material about the movement which began in 1825 and spread to 
such proportions that more than three quarters of a million people were 
directly involved. 

It is natural that such an outpouring should produce songs and ballads 
which ‘‘lay bare the emigrant’s motives and feelings.’’ Many of these 
are summarized in the editor’s introductory chapter. Though several 
of the verses were written by men of influence, both lay and clerical, 
who generally looked upon emigration as a dangerous disease, a ‘‘ pesti- 
lence . . . loose in the mountains,’’ the majority of the songs were of 
‘undistinguished origin, humble products of a folk movement.’’ The 
ballads are arranged chronologically, each preceded by an introduction. 
Some present the ‘‘ pros and cons of emigration,’’ often in the form of a 
debate. Others scathingly denounce those ‘‘who attempt to entice the 
bonde away from his ancestral home.’’ ‘‘Stay in the country and support 
yourself honestly,’’ is the scriptural title for a sermon in verse preached 
against this ‘‘emigration frenzy.’’ Of much interest is the ballad ‘‘ Fare- 
well to Squire Gasmann,’’ concerning a wealthy merchant, twice member 
of the Storting, who stirred the country-side when he disposed of his 
possessions and sailed to seek opportunities for his thirteen children. The 
sad farewells are followed by songs of. the ‘‘naive wonderment of an 
unsophisticated emigrant before the marvels of America.’’ ‘‘ America 
letters’’ describe the new Eldorado and ‘‘the Oleana bubble’’ — Ole 
Bull’s unsuccessful new Norway in Pennsylvania. The reviewer wonders 
if the single mention of military evasion indicates a relative unimport- 
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ance of that motive among the others which were predominantly eco- 
nomic. 

Through Professor Ruud’s effective translation of the verses, readers 
unfamiliar with the language will sense the fervent spirit of the various 
emotions. The eleven melodies arranged for the piano include some of 
the beautiful airs in Norwegian folk music. This work is a definite con- 
tribution to one phase of social history. 


University of Kentucky Rosert G. LuNDE 


Norwegian-American Studies and Records. Vol. TX. (Northfield, Min- 
nesota: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1936. viii + 131 pp. 
$2.00.) The Norwegian-American Studies and Records, Vol. TX, contains 
four historical essays, four edited documents, and a bibliographical re- 
port. The last is a continuation of Jacob Hodnefield’s compilations of 
material relating to Norwegian-American history referred to in earlier 
reviews. 

The most important historical essay in the Studies and Records for 
1936 is Marcus L. Hansen’s ‘‘Immigration and Puritanism.’’ This con- 
tribution was presented as one of a series of lectures on ‘‘ Immigration 
to the United States during the Nineteenth Century,’’ delivered by 
Hansen in London two years ago under the auspices of the Common- 
wealth Fund. In slightly less than twenty-eight pages the author dis- 
cusses the causes of puritanism in early colonial days through the adop- 
tion of the Eighteenth Amendment. Hansen doubts a possible relation- 
ship between early New England puritanism and later manifestations 
of puritanism. Even those who would desire to take issue with him must 
admit that his conclusions are logical upon the evidence that he has 
presented. Hansen believes that when circumstances which led less to 
early New England puritanism operate elsewhere they create a puritan- 
ism not very different from New England puritanism. Such circumstances 


in the nineteenth century in America made the immigrant churches ' 


puritanical. Thus Hansen is unable to see any connections between the 


New England puritanism and the adoption of the Eighteenth Amend- 


ment. This hypothesis destroys the idea of a ‘‘dormant’’ puritanism. It 
implies that in a well ordered society puritanism would not express it- 
self. Hansen’s article is indeed a challenge to the more orthodox inter- 
preters. 

D. G. Ristad’s contribution, entitled ‘‘Svein Nilsson, Pioneer Norwe- 
gian-American Historian,’’ and H. F. Swansen’s ‘‘The Sugar Creek 
Settlement in Iowa’’ contain little of interest to the general American 
reader. Clarence A. Clausen has selected an interesting ‘‘ America 
letter’’ writen by Frithjof Meidell in ‘‘Pioneer Town Building in the 
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West.’’ Carlton C. Qualey’s article, ‘‘A Typical Norwegian Settlement: 
Spring Grove, Minnesota,’’ might better have been called ‘‘ Footnotes to 
Ole S. Johnson’s Nybyggerhistorie.’’ Waldemar Westergaard’s ‘‘ Marcus 
Thrane in America: Some Unpublished Letters from 1880-1884’ contains 
a brief and interesting account of Marcus Thrane’s life. Thrane was the 
founder of the organized labor movement in Norway. For his labor 
agitation he suffered the usual punishment of imprisonment and later 
came to America. Here he edited Marxian magazines and newspapers and 
took an active part in furthering the cause of socialism. Miss Katherine 
Hustvedt presents an interesting translation of her father’s account of 
‘The Missouri Flood of 1881.’’ Laurence M. Larson urges his fellow 
countrymen in ‘‘The Collection and Preservation of Sources’’ to greater 
efforts in the preservation of historical source material. The article was 
read by Larson at St. Olaf College in connection with the celebration of 
the tenth anniversary of the Norwegian-American Historical Association 
in 1935. 


In the main this volume of the Norwegian-American Studies and Rec- 
oras conforms to the high standard set by its editor. 


Augustana College O. Frrrior ANDER 


Life on the Range and on the Trail. As told by R. J. (Bob) Lauderdale 
and John M. Doak. (San Antonio: Naylor Company, 1936. xiii + 227 pp. 
Glossary, brands, and illustrations. $3.00.) Two cattlemen herewith pre- 
sent their separate memoirs. John M. Doak, who grew up on a ranch in 
the Frio River country of Texas, describes domestic cookery, the eco- 
nomics of small-scale ranching, the details of trail-driving to Dodge City 
in 1879 ; the taking of wild cattle and wild mustangs. His account is foot- 
noted (literally) with cattle-brands. The final pages deal with his twen- 
tieth-century ventures in sheep-raising, and with family matters. R. J. 
Lauderdale, another native Texan, and lifelong friend of Mr. Doak, 
has more itinerant data to relate — nine trips up the trail to the northern 
cattle-markets, the first in 1873. Some one hundred and forty cattle- 
brands which were run on the open range are reproduced, and the names 
of owners given, in an appendix. 

No one could question any item of the text, after the assurance (in 
the preface, written by a niece of one of the authors) that ‘‘it would be 
quite easy to check’’ the authors’ ‘‘veracity in the communities where 
they live.’’ Frequent pen-drawings are the contribution of another niece. 
The volume is replete with personal and place names; and of course there 
is no index. Matter of undoubted usefulness is in this book. Mr. Doak 
mentions that when a certain herd had to be fed, ‘‘we burned the thorns 
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off prickly pear and fed them’’; the truly thorny diet has been reserved 
for the readers. 


University of Pittsburgh E. Dovetas BRANCH 


End of Track. By James H. Kyner, as told to Hawthorne Daniel. 
(Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, 1937. 277 pp. Illustrations. $3.00.) 
“If what I have to say is worth recording, it is because my youth and 
early manhood were spent while the strong and simple foundations of the 
present world were still unfinished.’’ Mr. Kyner looks back over his 
ninety years with nostalgia for a less complex world. He was born in Ohio 
in 1846, and his early memories centered around the sign of the 
Gilded Swan. Caught in the excitement of the Civil War he lost a leg in 
his first engagement — at Shiloh — and was invalided out of the army. 
Civilian life proved dull, so that college and legal training were soon 
deserted for a prospective fortune in the West. Settling in Nebraska, and 
identifying himself with the group favoring the railroads, he was elected 
to the legislature. Possibly as a reward for his services he was given a 
railroad construction contract, and started work on a branch of the 
Union Pacific in June, 1881, with no knowledge and no experience. He 
remarks, a trifle naively, ‘‘I have no doubt that having become a con- 
tractor may have made me a little more favorable to the railroads.’’ One 
job brought another, until they included work on such lines as the Ore- 
gon Short Line, the Denver, South Park and Pacific, and the Fremont, 
Elkhorn and Missouri Valley. A modest fortune amassed during the 
eighties was lost in 1893, but diligence and hard work renewed the Kyner - 
fortunes within the next decade. Logically enough Mr. Kyner is im- 
pressed with the virtues of individual initiative, ability, and hard work. 

Most of Mr. Kyner’s book deals with his railroad construction experi- 
ences, which were diversified and well worth recording, particularly in 
view of the scanty literature of the field. The stress is on striking events 
such as payroll troubles rather than on the usual processes of construc- 
tion. Judging only from the book, Mr. Kyner showed a remarkable lack 
of interest in anything outside his own job. Very possibly the incidents 
he relates have not been left unchanged by the half century that has 
passed since they occurred, but they still remain illuminating. Mr. 
Daniel’s style is adequate, the typography is easy on the eyes, and the 
pictures are a delight. The book deserves a much wider public than that 
of specialists on the trans-Mississippi railroads. 


Dartmouth College Rosert E. RimeceEu 


An Apostle of Reality: The Life and Thought of the Reverend William 
Porcher DuBose. A Series of Lectures on the DuBose Foundation De- 
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livered at the University of the South by the Right Reverend Theodore 
DuBose Bratton. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1936. 
x + 214 pp. $2.00.) In the latter part of this interesting volume Bishop 
Bratton, himself a kinsman and disciple of the late Reverend Dr. Wil- 
liam Porcher DuBose, analyzes the Christological writings of Dr. DuBose, 
which constituted a remarkable study of the New Testament, welcomed 
with high praise on both sides of the Atlantic. The earlier section of the 
book, wherein Bishop Bratton presents a brief outline of Dr. DuBose’s 
life, will appeal to a larger group of readers. 

Born, partly of Huguenot stock, in the little town of Winnsboro, South 
Carolina, Dr. DuBose (1836-1918) spent his boyhood on plantations of 
the up-country. After tracing the young man’s education in country 
parishes, in the Citadel—the military academy of South Carolina — 
in the University of Virginia, and in the theological school of Bishop 
Davis at Camden, Bishop Bratton sketches delightfully the social struc- 
ture of ante-bellum South Carolina, the nexus of closely interrelated 
families of planters, the devotion to horsemanship and sport, the patriar- 
chal care of the negroes, and the appearance of tragedy in April, 1861. 
Adjutant of the Holeombe Legion, raised by officers of the Citadel for 
state defense, young DuBose saw active service in South Carolina, in 
Virginia, and in Mississippi, until toward the end of the war, when he 
was transferred to a chaplaincy, meanwhile having been wounded, cap- 
tured, exchanged, and wounded again. Other chapters tell of Recon- 
struction, and of the early years of the University of the South at Se- 
wanee, Tennessee, wliere, in the theological school, Dr. DuBose became 
professor and dean. 

Unequipped as to footnotes, bibliography, or index, the little volume 
nevertheless admirably accomplishes the purpose of its author, which was 
not to write a definitive biography but to present in lectures at Sewanee 
an interpretation of the life and work of his great teacher. From Bishop 
Bratton’s sketch this reviewer receives confirmation of the impression, 
imbedded in his memory, that Dr. DuBose, equally familiar with the 
writings of Aristotle and with those of St. Paul, and himself both man 
of action and theological savant, is indeed happily described by the title 
of Bishop Bratton’s book —‘‘The Apostle of Reality.’’ 


University of Pennsylvania St. Georce L. Sroussat 


Three Decades of Progress: Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, 
1906-1936. Edited by Jonathan T. Dorris. (Richmond, Kentucky: East- 
ern Kentucky Review, 1936. viii + 365 pp. Illustrations and appendix.) 
The numerous authors of this book make no pretensions to contributing a 
complete history of education for any long period of time. Perhaps this 
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book might be more accurately described as a historical catalogue con- 
ceived and published for the benefit of alumni and prospective students 
of Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. There is a series of essays 
tracing the growth of the school since 1906. Of more specific historical 
interest are the essays (pp. 9-49) written by Mabel Politt Adams and 
Jonathan T. Dorris. These contributions are based upon considerable re- 
search into the subject of teacher-training, and the movement which 
resulted in the founding of Eastern and Western Kentucky State Teach- 
ers Colleges. 

In 1930 the Eastern State Teachers College purchased the Townsend 
collection of Kentuckiana. Since acquiring this collection the librarian 
has been active in making additions to it. These plans are outlined in an 
essay by Miss Mary Floyd. 

The historical essays of this book constitute one chapter in the history 
of modern education in Kentucky. The appeal of the book, however, is 
largely restricted to the range of the college. 


University of Kentucky T. D. Cuark 


Indiana Asbury—DePauw Unwwersity, 1837-1937: A Hundred Years of 
Higher Education in the Middle West. By William Warren Sweet. (New 
York: Abingdon Press, 1937. 298 pp. Illustrations and appendix.) This 
history was undertaken at the request of the trustees of the university 
when the author was a member of the DePauw faculty and is now pub- 
lished as a part of the centennial celebration. ‘‘Command”’ performances 
are never easy, but Professor Sweet has acquitted himself most creditably. - 
The ‘‘University,’’ a combination of students, teachers, administrators 
and trustees, alumni, and constituents, is his constant theme, but its ex- 
periences are not related as though they had been had in a vacuum. The 
half-title is justified not by a series of discursive essays but by the very 
pertinacity with which the author clings to the record of DePauw as a 
midwestern institution. 

Chartered January 10, 1837, as Indiana Asbury University (name 
changed to DePauw University in 1884), and graduating its first college 
class in 1840, the ‘‘University’’ stands sixth in point of age among the 
colleges of the Methodist Episcopal Church. For it is a college, despite 
the title. All the attempts made to develop professional schools appro- 
priate to university status have ended in failure, the academy was dis- 
continued in 1914, but the college of liberal arts stands, with its closely 
linked School of Music, as it has stood for a century, the vital portion 
of the institution. The survival of the liberal arts college through a cen- 
tury of such changes as DePauw has seen is an impressive demonstration 
of the validity of the liberal arts ideal. 
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But such generalizations are foreign to Professor Sweet’s restrained 
narrative. What happened he relates with poise, candor, and lucidity, 
but he displays the most scrupulous restraint in treating controversies 
and matters of policy. The teacher in the author cannot resist making 
the nearly axiomatic remark that ‘‘the ways of college trustees are some- 
times past finding out,’’ or recording in deprecatory tones the immense 
increase in administrative officials, secretaries, athletic coaches and the 
like as compared with teachers but for the most part there is no comment 
upon the record. 

Where so much is given it is perhaps carping to ask for more, but one 
could well wish for some treatment of the changes in ethical practice and 
dogmatic ideas of the supporting denomination as they affected the life 
of the university, while the author’s failure to carry his judicious treat- 
ment of the finances of the institution as a whole beyond the establish- 
ment of the Edward Rector Scholarship Foundation in 1919 is a distinct 
weakness. Those who know Professor Sweet’s work need hardly be told 
that the book throughout is carefully and meticulously documented. 
Only one error of fact has been detected: The head of the Japanese dele- 
gation to the Versailles Conference was the Elder Statesman, Viscount 
Saionji, not Viscount Sutemi Chinda, DePauw ’81, as claimed on page 
223. The appendix contains the names of the present faculty and admin- 
istration, but statistical tables of the university enrollment, income, etc., 
would have been valuable to the general reader. A very careful reading 
failed to disclose any proofreading error, for which the publishers should 
be congratulated, as for the dignified and suitable format. 


Olivet College Maurice C. Latta 


The Early Days of Christian Socialism in America. By James Dom- 
browski. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. viii + 208 pp. 
$2.50.) The title does not fit the material in this book, nor can it be made 
to fit even with rather drastic editing. The contents are a miscellany, 
seven brief biographical chapters on as many different men, intermingled 
with six chapters that are really separate essays. There is no coherence and 
no trace of development, no attempt is made to relate the development 
of Christian Socialism in the United States with its antecedents, either in 
the writings of Maurice and Kingsley in England or in the earlier radical 
idealisms of the United States before the Civil War. ‘‘ Early days’’ to the 
author mean the period from 1870 to 1900. What ‘‘Christian Socialism”’ 
means to him it is difficult to determine. The men who have the distinc- 
tion of separate biographical treatment give no clue. Stephen Colwell, 
Henry George, and Richard T. Ely are treated, but no attempt is made to 
show any organic contributions to the rise of a Christian Socialist move- 
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ment. Indeed, the more radical expressions of the ‘‘Social Gospel’’ seem 
at times to be what the author means by ‘‘Christian Socialism,’’ while at 
other times it seems sufficient that a man be both a Socialist and a Chris- 
tian. 

By far the most valuable chapter deals with ‘‘The Christian Common- 
wealth Colony,’’ founded near Columbus, Georgia, in 1896 and dissolved 
in 1900. But if an attempt at communal living on Christian principles is 
‘‘Christian Socialism,’’ then why deal with a short-lived and obscure 
colony living out its existence at such a late date and ignore such long- 
lived and much earlier colonies as Amana (mentioned casually once), 
Oneida, Hopedale, Nauvoo, and Salt Lake, the Rappites, and the Shakers? 

The work is the more disappointing since a real need exists for a 
thorough monographic treatment of this theme, but such a treatment 
calls for a knowledge of more than thirty years of American history plus 
some appreciation for dogma, whether Socialist or Christian. The book 
is attractively printed and bound, there is a good index and an extensive 
bibliography, but many errors have escaped the proofreaders. A rather 
ludicrous combination is to be found on page 172 where George D. Her- 
ron’s resignation from Iowa College, his divorce, and his deposition from 
the ministry are all dated in 1891, two years before his appointment to 
the Iowa College faculty. 


Olivet College Maurice C. Larta 


A Complete History of the United States. By Clement Wood. (New 
York: World Syndicate Publishing Co. xvi +625 pp. Illustrations. 
$2.00.) The reviewer was interested in the format of this volume. Cover, 
printing, and chapter tail-pieces are all attractive; the plates, sixteen 
preceding the title page, and fifteen following page 306, are excellent and 
unusual. The book has eight parts with thirty-seven chapters and from 
two to seven topics in each chapter. The author’s style is forceful and 
dramatic and the treatment is consistently of the chronological narrative 
type, with no chapter overviews and no teaching aids to impede the nar- 
rative. Evidently the book is intended for the general reader, though it is 
not too difficult reading for high school use. At the end there is a biblio- 
graphy, classified by periods and including much readable material, with 
no attempt to indicate the relative merits of the different titles listed. 
For part V, the author lists Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle along with C. A. 
Beard’s Contemporary American History and J. L. McLaughlin’s Bi- 
metalism in the United States. The lists for part I (The Thirteen Col- 
onies) and part VII (The United States Since the World War) are 
notably weak and incomplete. There is a chronology entitled ‘‘ United 
States History at a Glance.’’ 
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The treatment of the colonial and revolutionary periods would lend it- 
self well to the inculcation of the patriotic ideal and fails to do justice 
to the slow and gradual training of the colonies in the theory and prac- 
tice of self-government. The post-revolutionary period and the Constitu- 
tion itself receive more adequate treatment. The reviewer was very much 
interested in the frequent appearance of sections on the development of 
American culture, literature, and the arts, with well-chosen examples 
drawn especially from the field of poetry. In his treatment of the World 
War the author is to be commended for his balanced discussion of the 
background of America’s participation in the war and for his emphasis 
on ‘‘fighting the war in America”’ in place of a prolonged discussion of 
military and naval campaigns. The chapters on the post-war period and 
the New Deal are also well presented. 

It would appear from its semi-popular nature that this volume is in- 
tended and best fitted for the general reader of American history. The 
format, style, and readability are all to be commended. It might be used 
profitably in high school as a supplementary or parallel text. It is difficult 
to find a text book of the usual type in which readability is not sacrificed 
to the demands of current pedagogy and text book writing. 


University of Wisconsin Burr W. PHIiirs 


Why Quit Our Own. By George N. Peek with Samuel Crowther. (New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1936. 353 pp. 50¢.) This book may 
be variously considered. As an example of the kind of propaganda that 
makes few converts it undoubtedly takes high rank. Its relentless distri- 
bution during the late campaign will be remembered by practically 
every reader of this review; so, also, will the devastating vote by which 
the Roosevelt administration was returned to office. As propaganda 
the book is too long, too difficult, and too intemperate. 

As an account of Peek’s short flier at American polities the book is 
undeniably good history. Peek’s rise to prominence was due primarily to 
his advocacy of the ‘‘two-price system’’ for American produce — as he 
phrased it, ‘‘an American price for domestic consumption and a world 
price for export.’’ Such a system, thanks to the protective tariff, existed 
for industry ; Peek believed that it could and should be applied to agri- 
eulture. The ill-fated McNary-Haugen bills, which would have provided 
a means for dumping embarrassing surpluses abroad, fully embodied his 
ideas, and when all hope vanished of obtaining their enactment under 
Republican leadership, Peek turned to the Democrats. He supported Smith 
in 1928, Roosevelt in 1932. As a fitting reward for his services, he became 
the first administrator of the Agricultural Adjustment Act; then, when 
the interpretation that the administration chose to put on that measure 
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differed from his own, he resigned to become special adviser to the presi- 
dent on foreign trade. Here, too, his views were flouted, and again he 
resigned. The administration, he claimed, instead of adhering to the truly 
American policy of a two-price system, had headed definitely toward 
socialized farming and free trade. ‘‘ Why quit our own?’’ Peek’s chronicle 
of his calamities is clear and convincing. There is no doubt that he him- 
self and his ideas were cold-shouldered out of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. 

As a piece of literature the book leaves much to be desired. The long 
inserts from Peek’s diary and from various public documents interrupt 
the narrative and destroy the reader’s interest. The composition, in spite 
of the admitted employment of a ghost writer, is often loose-jointed and 
eareless. The first person singular is oppressively present. And yet there 
are many pungent sentences. Peek represented, or so he thought, the 
practical advisers in the Roosevelt administration as against the theorists, 
mostly college professors, for whom he had such beautiful bits of invec- 
tive as this: ‘‘The common characteristic of all uplifters is an unquench- 
able thirst for conversation. They were all chain talkers.’’ 

Altogether, the book is more worth reading than one might suspect. 
Peek’s comment on the early months of the Roosevelt administration may 
even become the verdict of history. ‘‘Washington in 1933,’’ he writes, 
‘‘was trying to do too many things at once. And so, instead of a few 
things being done well, a great many things were done badly and many 
other things were done which should not have been done at all.’’ 


University of Wisconsin Joun D. Hicks 


‘We or They’’: Two Worlds in Conflict. By Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong. (New York: Macmillan Company, 1937. 106 pp. Index of 
names. $1.50.) This book states truths that are so important that every- 
one can well afford to hear them restated, especially when they are stated 
so well: ‘‘The democratic principle is that the majority has the right to 
govern and that the minority has the right to criticize and oppose the 
majority.’’ 

The world is divided today, not as some say into three camps — Com- 
munist, Democratic, and Fascist — nor yet between Communists on the 
one hand and Fascists on the other; but between dictatorships, whether 
red, black or brown, and democracies. The democracies must pull to- 
gether to survive. 

The warm logic of the discourse leads up to a road upon which one 
can see the footprints of those who marched to make the world safe for 
democracy. Hesitant, the author pauses; he dares not go all the way. Let 
the democracies work together in diplomacy and in economic and finan- 
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cial matters. Let them take care that they solve their own problems with- 
in the democratic framework of government. Let them clarify their 
promises of action or non-action for times of crisis. Let them pay no 
blackmail to the dictatorships; let them withhold financial support. And 
beyond that? ‘‘ There are only two possible courses to adopt when a strong 
state prepares to attack a weaker one — to accept the aggression .... or 
to oppose it.’’ 


Western Reserve University Rosert C. BINKLEY 


In the March, 1937, issue (pp. 579-580), a review of Francis Butler 
Simkins and James Welch Patton’s Women of the Confederacy incor-- 
rectly listed one of the authors as James Welch Patterson and the other 
as Francis Butler Simpkins. 





HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 


At the thirtieth annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, which took place in St. Louis, Missouri, April 29-May 1, 
1937, Clarence E. Carter, editor of Territorial Papers, Department of 
State, Washington, D.C., was elected president of the association, and 
Beverley W. Bond Jr., University of Cincinnati, John D. Hicks, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and Grace L. Nute, Minnesota Historical Society, were 
appointed members of the board of editors of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review. Committee appointments announced by the president 
are as follows: Ray M. Robbins, Western Reserve University, in charge of 
the mid-winter session; Christopher B. Coleman, Indiana Historical 
Bureau, chairman of the local arrangements committee for the spring 
meeting; James L. Sellers, University of Nebraska, chairman of the 
membership committee; James C. Malin, University of Kansas, chair- 
man, and Herbert A. Kellar, McCormick Historical Association, and 
Wendell H. Stephenson, University of Louisiana, members of the nomi- 
nating committee; and James G. Randall, University of Illinois, chair- 
man, George F. Howe, University of Cincinnati, George M. Stephenson, 
University of Minnesota, Floyd C. Shoemaker, State Historical Society 
of Missouri, Francis P. Weisenburger, Ohio State University, and Ar- - 
thur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania, members of the program 
committee. The association has accepted the offer of the historical agen- 
cies of Indiana to meet in Indianapolis next spring. The mid-winter ses- 
sion will be held in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, jointly with the Amer- 
ican Historical Association. A complete report of the St. Louis meeting 
will appear in the September, 1937, issue of the Review. 


The eighth international Congress for Historical Sciences will be held 
in Zurich, Switzerland, August 28 to September 4, 1938. 


The American Documentation Institute, which was organized at a 
meeting attended by delegates from national councils, societies, and other 
organizations in Washington, D.C., March 13, 1937, has as its first ob- 
jective the development and application of the new technique of micro- 
photography to library, scholarly, scientific, and other material in order 
to be able to conduct scholarly publication by various methods. The board 
of trustees elected were: Robert C. Binkley, Western Reserve University ; 
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Solon J. Buck, director of publications, National Archives ; Watson Davis, 
director, Science Service ; James T. Gerould, librarian, Princeton Univer- 
sity Library ; and Ludvig Hektoen, chairman, National Research Council. 
Bibliofilm Service, which has been conducted by Science Service in codp- 
eration with the library of the United States Department of Agriculture 
will be transferred to the new American Documentation Institute. 


Among the detailed reports included in the formal Report of the 
Itbrarian of Congress for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, is that of 
the division of manuscripts, whose chief, J. Franklin Jameson, announces 
that, with the assistance of additional workers assigned by the historical 
records survey in the WPA, a satisfactory arrangement has been given 
to the collections of papers of James G. Blaine, William J. Bryan, John 
D. Caton, Caleb Cushing, the Riggs family, Bishop Matthew Simpson, 
John C. Spooner, Brand Whitlock, and John S. Williams, and the cata- 
logue of the papers of Elihu B. Washburne. Another item of interest is 
to be found in the report of Henry S. Parsons in the periodical division, 
concerning the announcement of the publication of a new edition of the 
‘*Check List of American Eighteenth Century Newspapers in the Library 
of Congress.’’ 


The archivist of the United States announces the appointment of W. 
L. G. Joerg, of the scientific staff of the American Geographical Society, as 
chief of the division of maps and charts in the National Archives. Almon 
R. Wright has been acting chief of the division of classification from 
February to April, while Roscoe R. Hill, chief of that division, was on 
leave visiting the capitals of sixteen Latin American nations in the in- 
terests of the Texas Pan-American Exposition. Further appointments 
announced by the National Archives are: Carl L. Gregory as technical 
assistant in the division of motion pictures and sound recordings; G. 
Philip Bauer as assistant research expert in the division of research; and 
David C. Eberhart Jr. as assistant to the director of the division of the 
federal register. 

The greater part of the Senate files, including legislative journals, bills 
and resolutions and accompanying papers, messages from the president, 
reports of departments, committee reports, and petitions and memorials, 
dating mostly from the beginning of the government to the end of the 
seventieth Congress, have been transferred from the Capitol to the Na- 
tional Archives. Other recent accessions include records of the bureau 
of marine inspection and navigation which were damaged by a fire in 
1921; records of the general land office, including about 400 original 
tract books, dating from 1820, and copies of outgoing correspondence of 
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the former railroad division, 1856-91; records of the Washington Na- 
tional Monument Society, 1833-95, and of the Joint Commission for the 
Completion of the Washington Monument, 1876-88; records of the De- 
partment of the Navy, including letterpress copies of the outgoing corre- 
spondence, 1851-86, tracings of designs of machinery and apparatus for 
naval vessels, 1850-1920, letterpress copies of outgoing correspondence 
of the division of naval intelligence, 1899-1912, aviation files from Lon- 
don headquarters, 1917-19, and records of the military governor of Santo 
Domingo, 1917-24; additional records of the former lighthouse board, 
1855-59 ; the official minutes of the United States Industrial Commission, 
1898-1902; records of the currency redemption division of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, 1907-35 ; seismograph records of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, 1903-28; and records of the committee on 
the conservation and administration of the public domain, 1930-32. 

Among recent accessions of the National Archives are records of the 
United States Railroad Administration, 1918 to date; records of the col- 
lector of customs for the port of New York, 1830-75 ; records of the Naval 
Intelligence Office of the Department of the Navy, including letterpress 
and copybooks of despatches to and from naval attaches at London, Paris, 
and Berlin, 1882-1910; and farm schedules for the 1920 census and the 
1925 census of agriculture. There also have been accessions of motion 
pictures and sound recordings received from the extension service of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Federal Housing Administration and 
aerial photographic film from the Hydrographic Office of the Department 
of the Navy and the Air Corps of the Department of War. 

A new guide to the federal archives of the United States is being com- 
piled by members of the National Archives on the basis of information 
assembled by the deputy examiners in their preliminary surveys of the 
material in Washington and by the WPA survey of federal archives in 
its inventories of records outside the District of Columbia. The guide will 
be published in parts as completed and each part will describe the records, 
both in and outside of Washington, of one of the major agencies of the 
government or of a group of minor agencies. 


The Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research for February, 
1937, contains a brief article by Richard H. Heindel commending the 
survey of federal archives in the United States. 


A revised compilation of ‘‘Public Affairs Pamphlets,’’ has recently 
been issued by the Office of Education, United States Department of the 
Interior, as bulletin no. 3. This index lists and describes inexpensive 
government, as well as commercially published, pamphlets on social, eco- 
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nomic, political, and international affairs and should prove of service to 
social science classes, club groups, public forums, etc. 


The Agricultural History Society was in session April 8 and 9, 1937, 
at the Cosmos Club, Washington, D.C. H. C. Taylor, director of Farm 
Foundation, and president of the society, was chairman of the meeting 
on April 8 where a talk was given by the Hon. Gifford Pinchot on ‘‘ How 
Conservation Began in the United States.’’ The following evening Dr. 
Taylor led an informal discussion on ‘‘ Future Plans for the Agricultural 
History Society and How to Promote Historical Research in Agricul- 
ture.’’ 


‘‘A Step Forward for Adult Education,’’ gives in pamphlet form the 
story of ten forum demonstration centers on public affairs sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education. These forums are managed by local 
educational agencies and devoted to civic enlightenment through free 
public discussion. 


A Dictionary of American History which will do for factual history 
what the Dictionary of American Biography did for biography is being 
projected as a codperative work under the supervision of James T. Adams 
as editor-in-chief, and R. V. Coleman as managing editor. Over six 
thousand topics have already been suggested and the writing of sub- 
jects will be assigned to historians who are specially qualified. The edi- 
tors will be guided in the selection of subjects, the weight given to 
them, and their assignment, by the advice of a competent advisory coun- 
cil representing different sections of the country. They also seek actual 
codperation of the various state historical societies and other custodians 
of such documents in securing data from unpublished manuscripts pre- 
served in the various archives of the country. The dictionary will be pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The Cornell University Library has recently acquired a collection of 
some sixty letters addressed to Ebenezer Cook of Davenport, Iowa, of the 
year 1842, concerning land and town lot business in Galena, law suits, 
and polities. 


The sixteenth biennial report of the North Carolina Historical Commis- 
sion has been issued by the commission as bulletin no. 38, and contains a 
complete report of the secretary for the period from July 1, 1934, to 
June 30, 1936. Among other items is a list of accessions made during 
that period. 
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The corner stone of the new hall of history of the Wachovia Historical 
Society was laid in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, on February 22, 
1937. 


Clarence Griffin’s ‘‘History of Old Tryon and Rutherford Counties, 
1730-1936,’’ a volume upon which the author has been working for years, 
is completed and is scheduled for publication in August by the Miller 
Press, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Some fifty delegates from various parts of South Carolina met in Feb- 
ruary, 1937, at Columbia to organize the University South Caroliniana 
Society. Officers elected at this meeting were Associate Justice Milledge 
L. Bonham, president, W. S. Hendley, vice president, and Robert L. 
Meriweather, secretary. The society proposes to collect and display books 
and pamphlets relating to the history of the state or to South Carolinians, 
as well as newspapers and manuscript collections of economic and social 
historical interest. Collections will be housed in the library of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. 


The eighth annual history conference sponsored by the history depart- 
ment of the University of Pittsburgh was held April 9-10, 1937. The 
guest speaker was Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard University, whose 
address was entitled, ‘‘World Currents in American History.’’ Other 
papers and a discussion centered about the general theme of ‘‘British- 
American Historical Relations.’’ 


The executive committee of the American Historical Association has 
appointed an advisory committee consisting of the following members to 
assist in preparations for the Northwest Territory celebration: Carl 
Wittke, Ohio, chairman; Beverley W. Bond Jr., Ohio; Randolph G. 
Adams, Michigan; Theodore C. Blegen, Minnesota; Logan Esarey, In- 
diana; Theodore C. Pease, Illinois; and Joseph Schafer, Wisconsin. 


The Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society has recently acquired 
as a gift from Charles Penrose of Marietta a large collection of manu- 
script material, records of various organizations, account books, letter 
books, ete., covering the first half century of Marietta’s existence. The en- 
tire private library, including pictures, a large collection of historical 
museum material, as well as a cash bequest of $2,000, was given to the 
society by the late Miss Josephine Klippart. 

The society is sponsoring, as its part in the celebration of the 150th 
anniversary of the establishment of civil government in the Old North- 
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west Territory, a project to publish an authentic and complete history of 
Ohio in six volumes. 


The annual meeting of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society was held April 20, 1937. An address was presented during the 
afternoon session by Robert C. Binkley, of Western Reserve University, 
on ‘‘History for a Democracy.’’ A special feature of the meeting was an 
exhibit prepared to call attention to the federal and state projects erected 
in celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of civil government in the Old Northwest Territory. 


The Ohio Academy of History held their sixth annual spring meeting 
in connection with the Ohio College Association, April 3, 1936, at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel in Columbus. The speaker for the luncheon meet- 
ing was Dr. H. M. Dater, of Kent State University, who delivered a 
paper on ‘‘ Albert Gallatin and the Ohio Valley — The Evils of Specula- 
tion.”’ 


The Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio has recently issued 
an annual report for the year ending December, 1936, containing among 
other items a descriptive list of accessions made during the year. 


Among recent acquisitions of the Burton Historical Collection at the 
Detroit Public Library may be mentioned the following: the papers of 
George Ironside and his son, George Ironside Jr., from about 1787 to 
1870, pertaining chiefly to the operations of the British Indian depart- 
ment at Amherstburg on Lake Huron; the papers of the Hannah-Lay 
Company of Traverse City from about 1850 to 1920; and a collection of 
photographs and pictorial views of lake boats and lake scenes accumu- 
lated by the late Herbert Pitz of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and presented to 
the library by his brother, Mr. Darwin Pitz of Cleveland. 


‘*Four Letters of Alexis St. Martin’’ have been printed by the photo- 
offset process for the William L. Clements Library and should prove of 
interest to scholars in early American medical history. 


The Indiana historic records survey, a WPA project, has compiled in 
final book form the survey of county records in Marion and a number of 
other counties in the state. The reports of all the counties of the state, 
except Fountain County, are to be in final form before the end of June. 
Two reports are to be made for Clark County and perhaps other Ohio 
River counties, listing records before and after the recent flood. 

A collection of nearly 6,000 documents of the official gubernatorial cor- 
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respondence of Oliver P. Morton has been received in the division of 
archives of the Indiana State Library from the United States Courthouse 
building in Chicago. Indiana Magazine of History (XXII, 360-369) con- 
tains a detailed description of these documents compiled by Harvey Wish. 


A WPA project to collect source materials dealing with the foreign 
language groups of Chicago since 1871 is being conducted under the su- 
pervision of the history departments of the University of Chicago and 
Northwestern University. The study, which is under the immediate super- 
vision of James Monaghan, assisted by Thomas R. Hall, Harvey Wish, 
and William Cates, is employing eighty relief workers with sixty trans- 
lators selected from fifteen foreign language groups for the purpose of 
translating and abstracting historical items, mainly those found in the 
foreign language press. The finished work, filling some forty thousand 
pages of 5 x 8 size, will furnish source material heretofore unavailable in 
English. The project is also making an effort to compile a complete list 
of the foreign language newspapers published in Chicago since 1871. 


The Norwegian-American Historical Association announces for early 
publication a volume of historical essays, ‘‘The Changing West,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Laurence M. Larson of the University of Illinois. 


A conference of executives of historical agencies, particularly those 
in the Mid-West, was held February 26-27, 1937, at Chicago, Illinois. At 
this conference round table discussions on practical problems of common 
interest took the place of formal papers. 


The Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, the Wisconsin 
Archaeological Society, and the Wisconsin Museums Conference held 
their annual meeting at Milwaukee, April 9 and 10, 1937. 

The folklore project of the Wisconsin federal writers’ project is pub- 
lishing two additional books on Wisconsin folklore — ‘‘ Wisconsin Circus 
Lore’’ and ‘‘The Fighting Finches.’’ A previous volume already pub- 
lished is entitled Wisconsin Indian Place Legends. The Wisconsin Guide 
is now being completed by the writers’ project and will furnish the first 
complete key to the scenic, historical, educational, and industrial fea- 
tures ever printed in the state. Another division of the writers’ project, 
the historical records survey, is engaged in locating and indexing public 
and other records in seventy-one of the state’s counties. 


The Minnesota legislature recently passed a bill providing for the 
establishment of a state geographic board ‘‘to determine the correct 
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and most appropriate names of the lakes, streams, places, and other 
geographic features in the state, and the spelling thereof’’; to give names 
in cases in. which ‘‘no single generally accepted name has been in use’’; 
and to cooperate with county boards in eliminating duplication of names. 
The board, which is to consist of the commissioner of conservation, the 
commissioner of highways, and the superintendent of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society, will codperate with the United States Geographic Board 
and will prepare and publish an official state dictionary of geographic 
names. 


The most recent publication in the University of Minnesota Day and 
Hour Series (no. 16, March, 1937) is entitled Pacific Politics, by Joseph 
R. Hayden. The pamphlet discusses developments in China, Chinese re- 
sistance to Japanese aggression, Japan’s northern Asiatic policy, Japan 
and Russia, the southward expansion of Japan, the United States and 
the Philippines, the Commonwealth of the Philippines, and the two dan- 
gers faced by the Philippines. 


The seventeenth annual conference of the teachers of history and 
the social studies in the schools and colleges of Iowa and neighboring 
states was held at the State University of Iowa, February 5-6, 1937. At 
the morning session on February 5, which was presided over by Clara 
M. Daley, University of Iowa, Howard R. Anderson, University of Iowa, 
presented a paper on ‘‘Testing the Awareness of Propaganda in the 
Social Studies’’ and Elmer Ellis, University of Missouri, spoke on ‘‘ De- 
veloping Resistance to Propaganda through the Social Studies.’’ Ralph 
R. Fahrney, Iowa State Teachers College, was chairman of the luncheon 
for college teachers and C. F. Littell, Cornell College, led the discussion 
on ‘‘Introduction to the Social Sciences: A Course for Freshmen.’’ At 
the luncheon for high school teachers Harry K. Newburn, University of 
Iowa, led the discussion on ‘‘Social Studies Curricula in Iowa High 
Schools in 1936.’’ George G. Andrews, University of Iowa, presided at 
the afternoon session where the following papers were presented: ‘‘New 
Problems of Neutrality,’’ by Kirk H. Porter, University of Iowa, and 
‘‘Some Reflections on Freedom and Order,’’ by Harry D. Gideonse, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. James T. Shotwell, Columbia University, spoke on 
‘*History and a Changing World,’’ at the dinner where Harry G. Plum, 
University of Iowa, presided. The following morning Louis Pelzer, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, presided at the session where Nelson V. Russell, National 
Archives, gave an illustrated talk on ‘‘The Work of the National Ar- 
chives,’’ and Robert C. Brooks, Swarthmore College, spoke on ‘‘ Democ- 
racies and Dictatorships.’’ 
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Frederick C. Dietz of the University of Illinois was the chief speaker 
at the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Nebraska History Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Lincoln, April 15-17, 1937. Newly elected officers of the asso- 
ciation are: Miss Bess Alexander, York High School, president ; Frank H. 
Heck, Peru State Teachers College, vice-president; and Miss Carrie 
Roberis, Lincoln High School, secretary-treasurer. 


A History of Congregationalism in Nebraska: A Study of Administra- 
tive Activities. By Charles Johnston Kennedy. (Chicago: The Mid-West 
Congregational Historical Society, 1937. 113 pp. $1.00). This study of 
Congregationalism in Nebraska which was originally prepared as a mas- 
ter’s thesis in the history department of the University of Nebraska dis- 
cusses the first years of Nebraska Congregationalism, administration of 
home missions, administration of Sunday School work, codperation in 
education, administration through a state organization, and recent de- 
velopments in Congregationalism. It is amply annotated and includes a 
bibliography but no index. 


The annual meeting of the State Historical Society of Missouri was 
held at Columbia, April 24, 1937. Speakers at the annual dinner were 
Governor Lloyd C. Stark, Senator Allen McReynolds, of Carthage, and 
Dr. Otto Heller, of St. Louis. 


A revised edition of Indians & Pioneers: The Story of the American 
Southwest before 1830, by Grant Foreman was issued early this year by 
the University of Oklahoma Press. The first edition which appeared in | 
1930 was published by Yale University. 


‘‘General James Longstreet and the Civil War’’ is a part of a disser- 
tation submitted in 1934 by Donald B. Sanger to the department of his- 
tory at the University of Chicago in candidacy for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. The pamphlet is printed in an offset process for private 
distribution by the University of Chicago Libraries. Its author is at 
present lieutenant-colonel in the signal corps at Honolulu, Hawaii. 


RECENT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE SEABOARD, MIDDLE ATLANTIC, AND 
SouTHERN SECTIONS 


New England Quarterly — March: ‘‘The New England Frontier,’’ by 
Clifford K. Shipton and ‘‘A Yankee in the South,’’ by Caroline S. 
Davies. 

North Carolina Historical Review — January: ‘‘Gold Mining: A For- 
gotten Industry of Ante-Bellum North Carolina,’’ I, by Fletcher M. 

Green, ‘‘ Claude Kitchin versus the Patrioteers,’’ by Alex M. Arnett, 
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and ‘‘Letter-Book of Mills and Hicks, August 13th, 1781, to August 
22d, 1784,’’ by Robert E. Moody and Charles C. Crittenden. 

April: ‘‘Child-Labor Reforms in North Carolina Since 1903,’’ by 
Elizabeth H. Davidson, ‘‘Gold Mining: A Forgotten Industry of 
Ante-Bellum North Carolina,’’ II, by Fletcher M. Green, and ‘‘Un- 
published Letters from North Carolinians to James Madison and 
James Monroe,’’ by Elizabeth G. McPherson. 

Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography — January: ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Democracy and European Interpreters,’’ by William E. Lingel- 
bach, ‘‘Some Unpublished Correspondence of John Adams and 
Richard Rush, 1811-16,’’ pt. II, ed. by J. H. Powell, ‘‘ William 
Bingham, Agent of the Continental Congress in Martinique,’’ by 
Margaret L. Brown, and ‘‘ Edward Bylynge’s Proposed Gift of Land 
to Indigent Friends,’’ ed. by J. E. Pomfret. 

Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine — March: ‘‘Success to the 
Railroad,’’ by E. Douglas Branch, ‘‘The Iron Industry in Clarion 
County,’’ by Theophilus L. Wilson, ‘‘ William Findlay in Pennsyl- 
vania Polities,’’ by Callista Schramm, ‘‘Isaac Meason, the First 
Ironmaster West of the Alleghenies,’’ by Evelyn Abraham, and 
‘‘History Bunked,’’ by John T. Howard. 

Tennessee Historical Magazine — January: ‘‘Sam Houston,’’ by Hon. 
Hill McAlister, ‘‘Tennessee’s Interest in the Texan Revolution, 
1835-36,’’ by Robert K. Karsch, ‘‘Indian Affairs in the Southwest 
Territory, 1790-96,’’ by Randolph C. Downes, ‘‘ Francis Nash, Sol- 
dier and Patriot,’’ hy Linell C. Rogers, and ‘‘ Historic Homes and 
Gardens of Tennessee,’’ by Matilda A. Porter. 

Filson Club History Quarterly — April: ‘‘Robert J. Breckinridge dur- 
ing the Civil War,’’ by Hambleton Tapp, and ‘‘John Bradford, Not 
Thomas Parvin, First Printer in Kentucky,’’ by Samuel M. Wilson. 


ReEcENtT ARTICLES ON THE OLD NorTHWEST 


Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly— January: ‘‘A 
Guide to the Communistic Communities of Ohio,’’ by Kenneth Wil- 
liam McKinley, ‘‘Early Forges in Ohio,’’ by Wilber Stout, ‘‘The 
Role of Women in the Settlement of the Western Reserve, 1796- 
1815,’’ by Hermina Sugar, ‘‘Letters of Thomas Buchanan Read,’’ 
ed. by Alice E. Smith, and ‘‘ Nicotiana — An Ethnologic, Historic 
and Literary Novelty,’’ by Henry C. Shetrone. 

Quarterly Bulletin of the Historical Society of Northwestern Ohio — 
April: ‘‘ Fugitive Slaves in Ohio,’’ by Forest I. Blanchard. 

Michigan History Magazine — Spring: ‘‘Old School Books in the Ford 
Collection,’’ by Henry A. Haigh, ‘‘ Painting and Sculpture in Mich- 
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igan,’’ by Clyde H. Burroughs, ‘‘ A Few Reminiscences of My Life,’’ 
by Eugene Brady, and ‘‘This Was the Forest Primeval,’’ by Frank 
P. Bohn. 

Bulletin of the Chicago Historical Society — March: ‘‘Three Hundredth 
Anniversary of Marquette’s Birth,’’ ‘‘Chicago from 1673 to 1725; 
or What Is Known of the First Half Century of Its History,’’ by 
John G. Shea, ‘‘Negotiations for the Illinois Salt Springs, 1802- 
1803,’’ and ‘‘ Early Illinois Copyright Entries, 1821-50.’’ 

Bulletin of the Abraham Lincoln Association — March: ‘‘The Contacts 
of Amos Tuck and Edward Tuck with Abraham Lincoln.’’ 

Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society — January : ‘‘ Normal and 
the Norman Horse Industry — Percherons of Today,’’ by Jessie M. 
Dillon, and ‘‘A Colony Settlement — Geneseo, Illinois, 1836-37,’’ by 
Anson M. Hubbard. 

Mid-America — April: ‘‘ Jean Baptiste Point du Saible, the First Chica- 
goan,’’ by Thomas A. Meehan. 

Agricultural History — January: ‘‘The Historical Significance of the 
Chicago Grain Elevator System,’’ by Guy A. Lee. 

Wisconsin Magazine of History — March: ‘‘A Critique and a Bibliogra- 
phy of the Writings of Rasmus B. Anderson,’’ by Einar I. Haugen, 
‘Reminiscences of Nine Decades,’’ by Burr W. Jones, ‘‘Carl Schurz 
the Diplomat,’’ by Barbara Donner, ‘‘The Westward Trail,’’ by W. 
A. Titus, ‘‘Sample Letters of Immigrants,’’ doc., ‘‘Letter of Father 
F. J. Bonduel,’’ doc., and ‘‘Praying for Rain -—- Droughts in Wis- 
consin.”’ 


Recent ARTICLES ON THE WEST AND SOUTHWEST 


Colorado Magazine — March: ‘‘Jefferson Territory (Colorado) and Its 
Resources, 1859,’’ by Gov. Robert W. Steele, ed. by Elmer R. Burkey, 
‘*My First Trip East,’’ by George H. King, ‘‘Colorado in 1867 as 
Seen by a Frenchman — Louis L. Simonin,’’ doe. tr. by Wilson O. 
Clough, ‘‘ Original Letters of General Grant Written to His Cousin, 
Silas A. Hudson,’’ doc., and ‘‘Reminiscences of Early Colorado,’’ 
pt. II, by Susan R. Ashley. 

South Dakota Historical Review — January: ‘‘South Dakota Buffaloes 
versus Mexican Bulls,’’ by George Philip and ‘‘ Early Manufactur- 
ing Activities in South Dakota, 1857-75,’’ by Herbert S. Schell. 

Nebraska History Magazine — April-June, 1936: ‘‘Native Sons and 
Daughters of Nebraska, Prize Essays,’’ by Helen R. Williams, Mrs. 
Eunice M. Heard, and Florence B. Kortman, and ‘‘ Latter-Day Saints 
Emigration from Wyoming, Nebraska, 1864-66,’’ by Andrew Jensen. 

Kansas Historical Quarterly — November : ‘‘ Journal of Isaac McCoy for 
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the Exploring Expedition of 1830,’’ by Lela Barnes, ‘‘Ferries in 
Kansas: Part XI — Great Nemaha River,’’ by George A. Root, and 
‘*Letters of a Kansas Pioneer, 1855-60,’’ concluded, by Thomas C. 
Wells. 

Missouri Historical Review — January: ‘‘A Day and Night with ‘Old 

Davy’: David R. Atchison,’’ by Walter B. Stevens, ‘‘The Battle of 
Carthage,’’ by Ward L. Schrantz, and ‘‘ Missouri, 1804-28: Peopling 
a Frontier State,’’ by Hattie M. Anderson. 
April: ‘‘Howard High School, the Outstanding Pioneer Coeduca- 
tional High School in Missouri,’’ by Dorothy B. Dorsey, ‘‘ Cadet 
Chouteau, An Identification,’’ by Jan F. McDermott, ‘‘Plank Roads 
in Missouri,’’ by North T. Gentry, and ‘‘The Career of James Proc- 
tor Knatt in Missouri,’’ by Edwin W. Mills. 

New Mezico Historical Review — April: ‘‘Military Protection of the 
Santa Fe Trail to 1843,’’ by Henry P. Beers, ‘‘Troublous Times in 
New Mexico, 1659-70,’’ by F. V. Scholes, ‘‘Onate’s Exoneration,’’ 
by L. B. Bloom, and ‘‘ Joseph Projectus Machebeuf,’’ by Sister M. 
Lilliana, S8.L. 

Mid-America — April: ‘‘La Salle’s Jesuit Days,’’ doc., by Gilbert J. Gar- 
raghan, and ‘‘M. Le Maire on Louisiana,’’ doc., by Jean Delanglez. 

Chronicles of Oklahoma — March: ‘‘The Father of Sequoyah: Nathaniel 
Gist,’’ by Samuel C. Williams, ‘‘Chief William Potter Ross,’’ by 
John B. Meserve, ‘‘How the Cherokees Acquired the Outlet,’’ by 
Berlin B. Chapman, ‘‘An Indian Raid into Texas,’’ by Captain W. 
S. Nye, ‘‘The Mayes,’’ by John B. Meserve, ‘‘The Diary of an 
Eighty-Niner,’’ by James W. Moffitt, ‘‘Early Life among the Five 
Civilized Tribes,’’ by Edward Davis, and ‘‘The Origin of the Semin- 
ole Indians,’’ by Gerald Forbes. 

Louisiana Historical Quarterly — January: ‘‘The Strange Case of 
Myra Clark Gaines,’’ by John S. Kendall, ‘‘The Autobiography of 
George Mason Graham,’’ contributed by Dr. G. M. Stafford, ‘‘Some 
Letters of James Brown of Louisiana to Presidents of the United 
States,’’ doc. ed. by James A. Padgett, ‘‘The German Liberals in 
New Orleans (1840-1860),’’ by Robert T. Clark Jr., ‘‘Libraries in 
New Orleans, 1771-1833,’’ by Roger P. McCutcheon, ‘‘Pierre 
Clement de Laussat, Colonial Prefect and High Commissioner of 
France in Louisiana: His Memoirs, Proclamations and Orders,’’ 
by André Lafargue, ‘‘General Edmund P. Gaines and the Protec- 
tion of the Southwestern Frontiers,’’ by James W. Silver, ‘‘The 
Faubourgs Forming the Upper Section of the City of New Orleans,’’ 
by Meloney C. Soniat, and ‘‘Records of the Superior Council of 
Louisiana,’’ LXX, by Heloise H. Cruzat. 
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Journal of Southern History — February: ‘‘The Changing Interpreta- 


tion of the Civil War,’’ by Charles W. Ramsdell, ‘‘The Southern In- 
fluence in the Formation of Ohio,’’ by John D. Barnhart, and 
‘*Zebulon B. Vance as War Governor of North Carolina, 1862-65,” 
by Richard E. Yates. 

May: ‘‘Historical Activities in Mississippi in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ by Charles S. Sydnor, ‘‘Ben Tillman’s View of the Negro,”’ 
by Francis B. Simkins, ‘‘ Ante-Bellum Sugar Culture in the South 
Atlantic States,’’ by J. Carlyle Sitterson, ‘‘Luxury at Natchez in 
1801: A Ship’s Manifest from the MecDonogh Papers,’’ doc. ed. by 
Mack Swearingen, ‘‘ Ante-Bellum Southerners in Russia,’’ doc. ed. 
by Milledge L. Bonham III, and ‘‘Letters of James Lusk Alcorn,’’ 
doe. ed. by P. L. Rainwater. 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly — January: ‘‘The Free Negro in the 


Republie of Texas,’’ pt. IV, by Harold Schoen, ‘‘The First News- 
paper of Texas: Gaceta de Texas,’’ by Kathryn Garrett, ‘‘ Epidemic 
Cholera in Texas, 1833-34,’’ by J. Villasana Haggard, ‘‘Memoirs 
of Mrs. Annie P. Harris,’’ doc. ed. by Ethel M. Franklin, and ‘‘The 
Journal of George W. Barbour, May 1, to October 4, 1851,’’ pt. II, 
ed. by Alban W. Hoopes. 


REcENT ARTICLES CONCERNING TRANS-MISSISSIPPI WEST 


Iowa Journal of History and Politics — April: ‘‘Correspondence be- 


tween John Greenleaf Whittier and Iowa,’’ by Charles A. Hawley, 
‘The Des Moines River Improvement Project,’’ by Jacob A. Swish- 
er, and ‘‘Some Aspects of Congregationalism in Relation to the 
Early Cultural Development of Iowa,’’ by Charles A. Hawley. 


Palimpsest — February: ‘‘The Marion Meteor,’’ by Ben Hur Wilson 


and ‘‘The Leonid Shower of 1867,’’ by Ben Hur Wilson. 

March: ‘‘Land of Promise,’’ by William J. Petersen, ‘‘With Rod 
and Chain,’’ by J. A. Swisher, ‘‘The Second Purchase,’’ by William 
J. Petersen, ‘‘The Capital at Burlington,’’ by Marie Haefner, and 
‘‘The First Band in Iowa,’’ by Ruth A. Gallaher. 

April: ‘‘Life in the Iowa District,’’ by William J. Petersen and 
**The Farmer Supports All,’’ by Luella M. Wright. 


Annals of Iowa — January: ‘‘ Judicial Districts in Northwestern Iowa,’’ 


by O. H. Montzheimer, ‘‘Suel Foster,’’ by David C. Mott, ‘‘An 
Original Study of Mesquakie (Fox) Life,’’ pt. V, ‘‘Letter from 
Hon. Delazon Smith,’’ doc., and ‘‘ William Savage, Iowa Printer, 
Diarist and Painter of Birds,’’ doe. 


Minnesota History — March: ‘‘History for a Democracy,’’ by Robert 
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C. Binkley, ‘‘Mark Twain’s Ghost Story,’’ by E. F. Pabody, ‘‘A 
Footnote on Fire Steels,’’ by M. M. Quaife, and ‘‘Swedish Immigra- 
tion Material,’’ by George M. Stephenson. 


ReEcENT ARTICLES CONCERNING THE Paciric Coast 


Pacific Northwest Quarterly — January: ‘‘Compiling the Territorial 
Codes of Washington,’’ by Arthur S. Beardsley and ‘‘ Historic 
Perspectives in Indian Languages of Oregon and Washington,’’ by 
Meiville Jacobs. 

Oregon Historical Quarterly — March: ‘‘A Chapter in the History of 
the Oregon Steam Navigation Company,’’ by Dorothy O. Johansen 
and Frank B. Gill, ‘‘The Coming of the White Women, 1836,’’ pt. 
IV, by T. C. Elliott, ‘‘Letters of Charles Stevens,’’ pt. IV, ed. by 
E. Ruth Rockwood, ‘‘The Oregon City Public School,’’ by Erwin 
F. Lange, and ‘‘Oregon to California by Wagon, 1872,’’ by Ella 
Beals. 

Pacific Historical Review — March: ‘‘The Dutch Archives and Ameri- 
ean Historical Research,’’ by Engel Sluiter, ‘‘The American Civil 
War as a Factor in Montana Territorial Polities,’’ by R. E. Al- 
bright, ‘‘ President Jackson’s Propaganda Agencies,’’ by Erik McK. 
Eriksson, ‘‘The Red River Amnesty Question,’’ by Jonas A. Jonas- 
son, ‘‘Historical Records Survey,’’ by Francis J. Bowman, and 
‘“‘The Nez Percé Delegation to St. Louis in 1831,’’ by Francis 
Haines. 

California Historical Society Quarterly — March: ‘‘A Chapter in the 
Early Life of Thomas Oliver Larkin,’’ by Robert J. Parker, ‘‘ Work- 
ing for Wells Fargo — 1860-63, Letters of Charles T. Blake,’’ ar- 
ranged by Anson §S. Blake, ‘‘California’s Influence Upon the Con- 
stitution of Virginia, ’’ by V. Aubrey Neasham, ‘‘ John Gantt, ‘Bor- 
derer,’ ’’ by Alice B. Maloney, ‘‘The ‘Senator’ — The Biography of 
a Pioneer Steamship,’’ by John H. Kemble, ‘‘Two Letters of La- 
fayette Maynard and an Excerpt from William Heath Davis Rela- 
tive to the Steamer ‘Senator,’ ’’ doc., and ‘‘Biographical Note on 
Lafayette Maynard, 1818-76.’’ 


Recent ARTICLES OF GENERAL Scope 


American Historical Review — April: ‘‘The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, An 
Unofficial Interpretation of Article VIII in 1869,’’ by George F. 
Howe and ‘‘ Anglo-American Relations, 1853-57: British Statesmen 
on the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty and American Expansion,’’ ed. by 
Richard W. Van Alstyne. 
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Canadian Historical Review — March: ‘‘The United States and Canadian 
Nationality,’’ by Chester Martin. 

Agricultural History — January: ‘‘The Influence of English Agricul- 
ture on American Agriculture, 1775-1825,’’ by Rodney C. Loehr, 
‘‘ Agricultural Pressure and Governmental Response in the United 
States, 1919-29,’’ by Alice M. Christensen, and ‘‘ Historical Factors 
Affecting American Tobacco Types and Uses and the Evolution of 
the Auction Market,’’ by Charles E. Gage. 

Church History — March: ‘‘The Baptist View of the State,’’ by Conrad 
H. Moehlman. 

Mennonite Quarterly Review — January: ‘‘The Mennonites of the Unit- 
ed States,’’ by Harold S. Bender. . 


Lectures on American history were delivered abroad by David S. 
Muzzey, who was on leave from Columbia University the second semester 
to lecture under the auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for Internation- 
al Peace at the Collége de France, on the foreign and domestic problems 
of the United States since the World War, as well as to lecture at five 
British Universities on the United States in the World War and under 
the New Deal, and at Prague under the auspices of the American In- 
stitute of Czechoslovakia ; Dexter Perkins, of the University of Rochester, 
delivered a series of public lectures at University College, London, in 
February and March, 1937, on Latin America in the history of Anglo- 
American relations. 


W. E. Binkley of Ohio Northern University received second prize from . 


the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Award committee for his volume en- 
titled, ‘‘The Presidency, Dictatorship or Democracy,’’ which will shortly 
be published by the Doubleday, Doran and Company. 


The following Social Science Research Council grants-in-aid were 
recently made in the field of history: to John P. Pritchett, Vassar 
College, to complete research on a study of ‘‘Thomas Douglas, the 
Fifth Earl of Selkirk, British Imperialist,’’ in pursuit of which he will 
spend the summer at St. Mary’s Isle, Scotland studying the Selkirk 
Papers; and to Roy M. Robbins, Western Reserve University, to do re- 
search in the area of Denver and in the libraries along the Pacific coast 
for the completion of his volume, ‘‘ Western Reaction to the Conservation 
Movement, 1880-1915.”’ 


Recent projects, promotions, appointments, and leaves among the 
academic guild include the following: Cary Johnson of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia is engaged in writing a life of William Walker the fili- 
busterer ; Verne E. Chatelain, chief historian and deputy assistant direc- 
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tor of National Park Service, has accepted a position as research asso- 
ciate with the Carnegie Institution of Washington ; Charles Seymour was 
elected president of Yale University, February 3, 1937; Fulmer Mood 
gave a seminar in American colonial history at Harvard University dur- 
ing the past year; Merle Curti of Smith College is to be professor of his- 
tory at Teachers College, Columbia University, beginning with the sum- 
mer session; Paul W. Gates has been promoted to an associate professor- 
ship at Cornell University; Donald L. McMurray who has been acting 
professor of history at Russell Sage College has been appointed professor 
of history at the same institution; George F. Howe of the University of 
Cincinnati will be on sabbatical leave of absence during the school year 
1937-38; Paul H. Clyde of the University of Kentucky has accepted 
an appointment at Duke University ; Dwight L. Dumond will be on leave 
of absence from his duties at the University of Michigan during the first 
semester ; Curtis P. Nettels will be on leave from the University of Wis- 
consin to teach at Harvard University for the academic year, 1937-38; 
John Albert Vieg research assistant at the University of Chicago has 
been appointed assistant professor of government at Iowa State College; 
C. W. de Kiewiet returns to his teaching duties at the University of Iowa 
after spending ten months abroad in research on his volume ‘‘The Imper- 
ial Factor,’’ a study on the economic history of the British Empire in the 
nineteenth century; Walter P. Webb is on leave of absence from the 
University of Texas for a temporary appointment to the National Park 
Service as historical consultant on the Big Bend National Park; he 
will also deliver a series of lectures on the West and Southwest at the 
University of London during February and March, 1938; Linn M. Case 
of Rice Institute will teach at Louisiana State University during the 
academic year, 1937-38. 


The following summer teaching appointments have come to the atten- 
tion of the Review: James G. Randall, of the University of Illinois, at 
Columbia University ; Milledge L. Bonham Jr., of Hamilton College, at 
Syracuse University; Paul W. Gates, of Cornell University, at Western 
Reserve University ; Elmer Ellis, of the University of Missouri, at Ohio 
State University; Linn M. Case, of Rice Institute, at Ohio University ; 
Thomas P. Abernethy, of the University of Virginia, at Northwestern 
University ; Louis M. Hacker, of Columbia University, at the University 
of Wisconsin; Ralph P. Bieber, of Washington University, at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; John D. Hicks, of the University of Wisconsin, at 
the University of Southern California; Louis B. Schmidt, of Iowa State 
College, at the University of Texas, second term; Maurice Latta, of 
Olivet College, at the University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 
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